ral 


Edueation. 


NEW ENGLAND and NATIONAL. 


Vol. BOSTON AND CHICAGO, THURSDAY, SEPT. 8, 1887. Price. | Single copies, 


ADMIRABLE TEXT-BOOKS. 
New Geographies. 


Leading, Progressive, Standard Series. 


Everywhere Successful. Scientific, Methodical, Instructive, Valuable. and Wonder- 
fully interesting. Scholars Delighted. Parents Pleased. Teachers Aided. School 
Boards Satisfied. Send for them. If not liked, they may be returned and your money 


will be refunded. 


BEST NWEW TEXT- BOOKS. 


Sent by Mail on Receipt of Price. 


MAURWS NEW GEOGRAPHIES. The ELEMENTARY and MANUAL make the school course, 
and present the subject, as per latest methods and data, in most charming style. Both books mailed 


for examination for $1.50. 


MAURWS NEW PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. Scientific and popular ; of remarkable interest 


as a text-book or for general reading. Mailed for $1.20. 


HOLMES’ NEW READERS. Best ideas; neatest illustrations ; cheapest Books. Samples will 


repay teacher or parent. First Reader, 16 cents; Second Reader, 28 cents; Third Reader, 40 ceuts. 


THE CLARENDON DICTIONARY. The handiest work of highest authority and lowest price 
Mailed for 45 cents. 


GILDERSLEEVE’S NEW LATIN PRIMER. If Latin is tobe well begun, this is the book 


for the beginner. Mailed for 75 cents. 


VENABLE’S EASY ALGEBRA. A work of marked excellence, containing all the Algebra that 


is wanted in a majority of Schools. Mailed for 60 cents. 


MAURWS WALL MAPS. Show physical and political features; kept up with the world’s changes ; 


valuable for class exercise or reference; of most convenient size, well made and cheap. Price, $10. 


OTHER POPULAR TEXT-BOOKS. Venable’s Arithmetics, Holmes’ New U.S. History, Car- 
ter’s General History, Johnston & Browne's English Literature, Gildersleeve’s Latin Graminar, 


Perrin’s Cvesar’s Civil War, Ve Dere’s French Books. 
Send name for Circulars and Price List. Special terms for Introduction. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


19 Murray Street, New York. 


Maury’s Ceographies supplied by 
WM. WARE & CO., 30 Franklin St., Boston. 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO.’S 


Standard Editions of New and Valuable 


SCHOOL TEXT BOOKS 


Fresh, Original, and up to the Times. Best Liked by the Best Teachers. 


READERS. GEOGRAPHY. LANGUAGE. GRAMMAR. 
GREENE'S 
Monroe's New Series} Warren's New Series} cop: 
The very latest and the New Maps. — New Plates, POPULAR SERIES. STANDARD SERIES 
wong the These books begin at the foun-f The best known ; the best liked. 


New Third Reader, . . 42 Cts, Mow tosee, Introduction, . . . 40 Cts 
New Fourth Reader, 66 (ts. |New Common School Geo., 1.08] to Talk, + English Grammar, 75 Cts. 


New Fifth Reader, . . 54 (ts. Physical Geography, . . 1.85] Howto Write, . . . 60 Cts.] Now Analysis,. « SO (ts. 
SPELLERS. MATHEMATICS HISTORY. PENMANSHIP. 
Goodrich’s Child’s U. S., 836 Cts. 
Monroe’s New Series}, HAGAR'S 


Borard’s New U.S., . 90 Cts, N ¢ B 
First Steps in Spelling, . 18 Cts, PRACTICAL SERIES |new AND REVISED EDITIONS. tandard Uopy ooks. 
Practical Spelier, Business.tike Methods. Mental | LITERATURE, | more space tor writing: duplicate 


Speller, Per . 42 Cts. Primary Lessons in Nos., 22 Cts. analysis. 
Combining Spelling and Pen- | Elementary Arithmetic, 96 Cts. New and Revised Manuals 


manship. The largestand cheap- [Com. School Arithmetic, 72 Cts, | American Literature, . $1.00 
est Writing Speller published. Elementary Algebra, . 90 (te. |] English Literature, . . 1,50 | Writing Charts, 13 Nos., 85.00 


READING CHARTS. |Arithmetical Charts} CHEMISTRY. 
MONROE'S omit Seria] BOOK-AEEPING, 
New P r imary Charts yp ey of Double-Ratry Book-Keeping. 
REVISED AND ENLARGED. | Quantitative Analysis, . $1.25 Using only One Book of 


These Charts comprise 56num-] The set o >a 56 bers, unts. 
bers, 25x34 inches in size, printed me PHYSIOLOGY. Accounts 
LATEST. SIMPLEST. CHEAPEST. 


on Manilla Parchment Paper. Manilla Parchment Paper. This 
They are mounted in the mostfis the only Series of Arithmetical Blaisdell’s School Series —_—_—_ 
convenient form for practical use. | Charts published. * | Book i 

~ How to Keep Well, . . 42 (ts, Keeping, - 
Full Series, . . . . $10.00] run $9.00 | Our Bodies; How We Live, 60 Cts] Blank Book, . . . 18 (ts, 


SEND FOR COPY OF NEW DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. JUST ISSUED. 
In order that Teachers and School Officers may examine our books, we will send SpecIMEN PAGES 
free, upon application, or copies of any of the books themselves, delivery prepaid, on receipt of published 
price, which will be refunded in case the books are adopted or returned. 


‘COWPERTHWAIT & CO.; Publishers, Philadelphia, Pa. 


‘Don't Change Histories Until You 
Have Examined This New Book, 


Owing to the remarkable success attending ANDERSON’s GRAMMAR Scuoor His- 
TORY, published some years since, the author has been induced to write a new Grammar 
School History which, it is confidently believed, will as satisfactorily meet the present 
needs of the teachers as did its prototype the demand of its time. 

The book is new throughout, and is provided with accurate maps, artistic cuts, 
geographical and biographical topics, chronological summaries, tabulated reviews, ex- 
amination questions, and appendix. It contains 410 pages. 

PRICE FOR INTRODUCTION, $1.00. 


CLARK & MAYNARD, Publishers, 771 Broadway, and 67 and 69 Ninth St., New York. 


THE SHELDON SERIES and PATTERSON’S LANGUAGE SERIES. 
SHELDON’S ARITHMETICS, IN TWO PATTERSON’S ELEMENTS OF CRAM- 

BOOKS. 226 pages, 


ready soon. These Algebras are siynple and 
clean cut, with fresh and attractive examples. PATTERSON’S ADVANCED CRAM- 
NMIAR, and ELEMENTS OF RHETO- 


SHELDON’S WORD STUDIES. Bound in 
fh cloth, 196 pages. Introductory price, 25 cts. | RIc. Bound in cloth, half leather. This book 


SHELDON’S SYPPLEMENT RY READ- is now ready. 

NC, Book THIRD how Ready. 196 pages.| pie apvyancep GRAMMAR Is supplemented with 
ee a chapter of about one hundred pages, giving the 

SHELDON S MODERN SCHOOL READ- more important principles of Rhetoric. 


In Five Boc 


SHELDON & CO., 724 Broadway, New York, and 185 & 187 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


WARREN P. ADAMS, N. E. Agt., 36 Bromfield St., Boston. 


1. They are especially adapted for school purposes. 
2. The quality is superior, standard, and reliable. 
3. They are in use throughout the United States. 
4. Are of American manufacture. 
5. They are durable and easy-writing. 


6. Have been tested by a quarter-century’s experience. 
7. Are easily obtained; all stationers have them. 
8. The best should always be used in schools. 

9. Are moderate and reasonable in price. 

10. Every pen is warranted. 


This unique and wonderful little Pencil 


DIXON’S 
PENCIL SHARPENER 


(PERFECTED...) 


is now perfected, and it is the cheapest, cleanest, and most effective Pencil Sharpener in the market. No fixture 
for the schoolroom will be more highly appreciated than this, or pay for itself quicker. Any child can easily 
operate it. It cuts a clean shaving without dust and without noise. Send for illustrated circular. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
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H, WALMSLEY & CO, 


Manuf’ing Opticians, 


and all Accessories and Out- 

fits, with every description of 

OPTICAL, 
PHOTOGRAPHIC, and 


PHYSICAL CHEMICAL APPARATUS. 
E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, 87 FRANKLIN 8T., BOSTON, MASS. 


EST INSTRUMENTS 
AND LANTERNS 
IN PREPARATION 


of Apparatus. 
Catalogue o elescopes. 
Catalogue of Anatomical Medeis. 


SEND 
ADDRESS. 


Salesmen for the Century 
A N TE p Co.’s War Book, ** Battles 
and Lenders of the Civil 


War,” written by Generals Grant, Sherman, 
McClellan, Beauregard, Johnston, Buell, Lee, 
Wallace, and many others. 32 parts at 50 


PHILADELPHIA. cents per part. And for Logan’s Memorial Volume, 

GUES finished just before he died, **‘ The Volunteer 

atalegue o ysical Instruame for Schools and 


over 600 pages. A few more extra good men can se- 
cure territory on ** The People’s Cyclopwdia,”’ 
three large super royal octavo volumes ; a'so a few 
on Ridpath’s ** Mistery of the World,” beautifully 
illustrated from paintings by the masters, three large 
super royal octavo volumes. 


“INSTRUMENTS.” JAMES W. QUEEN & CO. MARTIN GARRISON & CO., 
_4 924 Chestmut Street, Philadelphia. 79 Milk Street, Boston. 
condensed list Ph t T it Machines 
of 32 pages free. ets 
-= Stamps. CHEMICAL SETS, PLATINUM WARE, 
= Bohemian Glassware, &c. The ONLY SATISFACTORY Ink-Woll now in market, 
Mention this paper. lied 
— LOWEST RATES TO SCHOOLS. Correspondence desired. Can be easily appliec 
(Mention this journal.) to any style of school 
desk. School Boards, 
OOK al the FICES ithe GEM PENCIL SHARPENER purchasing 
desks can always have 
: IS THE BEST Sharpens both them supplied with the 
For Sale by Manufactured by specifying the same iu 
8.8 & Pos. Co., 36 Bond Street, N.Y. Send for Circular. We will send ma- 1 Wells fair trial, 1 can bpd give X- 
if / = por aera EBERHARD FABER, 718 Broadway, N.Y. | chines on trial to responsible parties. CELLENT satisfaction. They are air-tight and convenient, 
arms Noiseless 
The LATEST, BEST, and CHEAPEST! | CHEMICAL & PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS, _ | iste suring ssn of call cot, with Sutter Tip 
Already adopted by the School Boards of a multi- 191 Greenwich S:. Kl _— : 
tude of Cities and Towns all With the Catalogue H BERGE and 95 John 8t., 
view of reaching many other schools this season, we issued. —— 
will offer the same, on cars at Albany, at the follow- NEW YORK iititiuiimannintdl ———————ros £ 
ing special figures, GUARANTEED FOR SEPT. ONLY: e PREVENTS NOISE. . SAVES EXPENSE. 7 
h em From Secretary J. W. Dickinson, Mass. Board of Edu- 
Per Cross, ...+ + « 6.00 adapted to the use for which it is invented. 
9 Sample INZ-WELL and POINTER, post-paid, for 25 cents each, 
Sample postpaid, 10 cents, which will be refunded upon the first purchase ef ore doz. or more. 
Descriptive Circulars and Prices upon application. 
W. A. CHOATE & CO., Gen’l School Furnishers, 


4 . ss — * 
| 
| FURNITURE 
Globes, JOSEPH G! LLOTT ‘ 
| Charts, all kinds, THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, 332, 351,170, - £48 
i Blackboards, D HIS OTHER STYLES 
SOLD ALL DEA Taroucsout THE WORLD. 
ustless 
Eraecers BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 
] Crayons Importers and Wholesale Ed B 3 


508 Broadway, Albany, N. WY. 


A, H. ANDREWS & CO. 
General School Furnishers, 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY DOVETAILED 


JUST PUBLISHED: 
Andrews’ New Series of School Maps. 
A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 


195 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
686 Broadway, New York. 


— 


Physical Apparatus, 
Pure Chemicals. 


Write for Quotations to 


ESSENTIALS 


1887-88. 


Eastern and Western Hemispheres Complete. 


W. A. CHOATE & CO., Gen’l School Furnishers, 
50S Broadway, Albany, N. WY. 
All kinds of SCHOOL FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES. 


HUGHES’ NEW WALL MAPS. 


The Latest -- The Best. 


JOHN A. BOYLE, Manager, 
15 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


Lectures! Lectures ! 


The undersigned is prepared to introduce to 
School Committees, Colleges, Academies, and Sem- 
inaries, able Lecturers upon a variety of subjects, 
and to give terms that will be entirely satisfactory. 
Send for particulars to 


& ‘The best and most complete line of HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
“ XK By G. C. FISHER, N. E. Bureau of Education, 
ial 3 Somerset St., Boston. 
Superintendent of Schools at Weymouth, Mass. , 
Kindergarten Materi p f youth, 
XX WANTED, 
XX Made in the world. In an Industrial School for Boys, a man and wife,— 


REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION. 


the man qualified to manage and the wife to teach. 
A good position for those adapted to the work. 


ne A FEW OF OUR SPECIALTIES, Apply to 

| i Papouetay Fasvene. One of the best aids to the teaching of Geography ever published. 3 Somerset St., Boston. 

| x COLORED SQUARE STICKS. It contains all the political and descriptive geography a pupil should WANTED, 
DEstGn CaRps, asse- /be required to commit to memory. Normal graduate of successful experience, 
lected by numbers Five pages statistics of Population, Railroads, and Reigning Sov- Astronomy, algebra, Geometry, and Drawing 
ereigns have been added to this edition. frsi-class graminar school ositions.. 
pea Tices. Now ARSENIC Papers. We are now prepared to send the book, together with twelve Burean of Education, 
x SAMPLE Books of colored papers. perforated maps for slate drawing, for 60 cts., postpaid ; without — ep ont Bene 
SECOND maps, for 50) cts. Ina first-class family, in Wyoming Ter., a governess, 

eachers, School Officers, and the Trade promptly supplied. Ode; all the Common Branches 


A COMPLETE CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 


MILTON RADLEY CO. 
PRINGFIELD MASSACHUSETTS 


JRASABLE SPELLING AND WRIT- 
ING TABLET. Good for writing 10,000 
words. Also combines MODEL SCRIPT ALPHABET 
CARD, SCALE OF INCHES, METRIC SCALE, DRAWING 
RuLe#, and RiGHT ANGLE. Sent, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of 5cents each. One Dozen Tablets for 50 cts., 
or 25 for $1.00 J. W.C. GILMAN & CO., 
{4] i4 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDK i 
Belis of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Schools, Fire Verma, eto. FULL 


For introduction rates, address 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


COLLOT’S 
French Series. 


FOR SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES. 


The Most Complete Published. Special rates for 
samples and introduction. 


T. ELLWOOD ZELL, Publisher, 


EACHERS?’ BOOKS. 
EACHERS’ RICES 


Elegant 84 page ore 
__ logue free if you for School Libra- 
mention this paper. ries: heavy dis 
Largest stock ; largest cum 
discounts; promptness, us. 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Pubs., 
25 Clinto. Place, 15: Wabash Av., Chicago. 


LARCE COMMISSIONS. 


also teach Music, French, and Drawing, it will be an 
advantage to her. It is a very desirable position for 


the well qualified lady. Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


A Rare Chance 


For the Teacher who desires to secure a fine sub- 
urban residence, every way suitable for a private 
school. Only twenty minutes from Boston, — four 
minutes’ walk from the station, — an elegant House, 
with all modern improvements, containing 22 rooms; 
stable for three horses; 48,000 feet of land, fronting 
two streets ; the whole costing $50,000,— will be 
sold for $12,000. Terms easy. 

Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

N. E. Bureau of Education, 
& Somerset St., Boston. 


Instant relief. Final cure and never 
eg returns. Noindelicacy. Neither 


ILE 


salve or su; . Liver, 
purge, Ppository , Fidney 


WARRANTED, Catalogue sent by New England Pub. Co. andallbows 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cleclanati, O Agents Wanted 2’ St., Boston, [a] PHILADELPHIA. 
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CLUB RATES, FoR ONE YEAR, TO ONE ADDRESS: 
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ACHIEVEMENT. 


BY LUCY E. TILLY. 


The world is full of toilers striving that they may gain 
Their heritage ; a few, the great of earth, we know not how, 
Triumphantly swept to their kingdoms in an hour and reign 
Upon the heights, wearing the purple and the crown. 
And we who struggle yet within the valley trace their path 
By arias which they have gathered, worn, and then flung 
own 
To reach for brighter; surely some strong angel must, live coals 
Have borne to earth from God’s great altar and have touched 
their lips, 
Burning away the fetters that enchained their souls. 


Ah, we shall struggle on only to find the blue 
Lies over yonder, ever near us, ever far away, 
Still tho’ we gain not crowns and heights as do the few, 
We shall be nearer crowns in that we strove; some day 
The angel may again descend and on the poor dumb lips 
Of him who stands the nearest heaven, the burning coals may lay. 


Medina, O. 


PAINTING OR DRAWING. 


BY MARION KEMBLE, 


Is it necessary for a person to know how to draw be- 
fore painting ? 

Equal ability in executing these two principal parts is 
rarely found united in one individual ; hence the remark 
is frequently heard in the criticism of an artist: He is 
good in color, but faylty in design; or, He excels in 
design, but is weak in color. There can be no doubt 
that a good design well painted is more desirable than a 
poor design well painted, or a good design poorly painted ; 
consequently it will not be disputed that the artist who 
has the two gifts will rank, in general, higher than he 
who has but one. Still, there appears to us no reason 
why he who has but one of these gifts should not employ 
it. We say in general, because there may be exceptional 
cases, in which one of these gifts may be so remarkably 
developed as to outrank the combination as it is usually 
presented ; for instance, Titian has been named as the 
“Prince of Colorists,”’ and he is known as a master 
among the great artists, while those who possessed ability 
for both-color and design, but with genius for neither, 
have been forgotten. 

We have dwelt somewhat at length on this question, 
because among teachers generally the idea seems to pre- 
vail that unless one has first learned to draw he should 
not be allowed to learn to paint. 

Why should the artist painter be restricted, while in 
every other art, trade, and profession specialists are en- 
couraged, and each individual is selected for that part for 
which nature has qualified him ? 

The architect designs an edifice,—shall it be demanded 
that one should not be allowed to build who has not made 
his own design ? 

A composer designs music,—it is not said that one shall 
not execute what he has not composed. 

A lady desires to make a dress,—must it be denied to 
her because she has not learned to design or eut it out ? 

Comparison might be continued indefinitely, but enough 
have been given to justify an answer to the question that 
it is not necessary for a person to know how to draw be- 


One of the strong arguments in favor of a knowledge 
of drawing before learning to paint is, that if one does 
not learn to draw first he will not be inclined to it after- 
wards. Tous it would appear that skill in the use of 
colors would give the stimulus required to labor in that 
direction. 

One object in presenting the question is to induce a 
study of color among those who think that a knowledge 
of drawing is first necessary. 

A knowledge of color is for everyday use for all; a 
knowledge of drawing will be useful, but is not brought 
into so general use as color which belongs to all objects 
of vision and without which they would be invisible. 


HUNTING. 


BY A BARBARIAN. 


Let a boy go hunting for game with a wise man for a 


not, he gains incidentally powers, the acquirement of 
which would be irksome to him if sought for abstractly 
and independently : he gains keenness of perception, a 
practical knowledge of nature, an ability to endure hard- 
ships, and to overcome difficulties. The very boy who 
when exerting himself merely for the sake of exercise 
would get tired in half an hour, will carry a gun through 
tangled woods, up hill and down, for hours without per- 
ceptible fatigue. 

In teaching, do we not waste the time and dissipate the 
potential energy and deaden the interest of children by 
keeping them hard at work for a long time on an unin- 
teresting, minute subdivision of knowledge that could be 
mastered incidentally and without loss of time, in com- 
mon with many other of the subdivisions of the average 
city schoolroom ? Isn’t there a tendency among city su- 
perintendents and so called professional educators to try 
to develop a child’s mind by sections, much in the same 
way that nature would act if in developing the body it 
should throw out and strengthen first the right arm, then 
the left arm, then the right leg, ete. ? 

In teaching reading, for instance, could we not save 
much time and accomplish a great deal more if we should 
lead a child by the shortest road up to interesting reading 
matter, so that his work might soon be like that of the 
hunter,—an eager search for something ? 

With a wise leader or companion is it not possible for 
a child to learn spelling, composition, grammar, the use 
of his voeal organs, so-called language lessons, ete., ete., 
as incidental to reading ? 

The following are two of the “chips” picked up at the 
recent meeting of the National Teachers’ Association at 
Chicago, which I give by way of illustration : 

1. A part of the exhibition of the Jones School of Chi- 
cago consisted in prettily decorated and well-written re- 
views (compositions ?), by thirteen-year-old boys and girls, 
of the famous stories of Nathaniel Hawthorne, John Bur- 
roughs, and Charles Dudley Warner. On inquiry it was 
found that these boys and girls, after reading the stories, 
considered it a privilege to be allowed to write from mem- 
ory their impressions of what they had read. The tact 
of the teacher made them ambitious to have their pro- 
ductions good in every respect. I am greatly mistaken 
if these children did not learn twice as mu¢h in this way 
about spelling, grammar, punctuation, and all that goes 
to make up good writing, as they would have learned in 
the same time from formal lessons. 

2. A superintendent visited a school where he found 
the children monotonously and listlessly reading from a 
graded reader. He said to the teacher, “ Why don’t you 
give the children something that will interest them ; this 
story from Hawthorne, for instance?” After looking at 
the story for a minute the teacher said: “This is too 
hard, there are several words on each page that the chil- 
dren are not familiar with.” The superintendent in- 


fore practicing with colors. 


sisted, however, on giving the story a trial. When a 


companion or leader, whether he finds what he seeks or|- 


word was reached the meaning of which the reader did 
not know, hands of eager, interested children shot up and 
the meaning was soon made evident to all. There was, 
however, one unusual word that no one knew. The su- 
perintendent did not give the meaning, but said “ Let us 
wait, and see if what follows will not help us.” After 
reading two pages and a half further a sentence was found 
which made the meaning of the unusual word perfectly 
clear, and the children with all the enthusiasm of discoy- 
erers, as they were, raised their hands, eager to tell their 
discovery. Would it, or would it not, have been better 
if,the teacher had subdivided the reading exercise by 


hard words ? 


PRESCRIPTION FOR BAD TEACHING, 


Common sense, . . . . + « « Sparts. 
Good matare, . « « » « lpart 
The ‘‘ learn to do by doing’ principle. . 4 parts. 


To be taken often and in moderate doses during school 
hours. 


THE USE OF LIBRARIES. 


BY SOLON F. WHITNEY, 
Librarian, Watertown, Mass. 


What more pitiable sight for a generous-hearted, schol- 
arly man than the helpless boy or girl in a large library, 
who has entered it under the impulse of some stirring 
word from teacher, preacher, or author, in search for a 
book to repeat the upward impulse. How shall he begin 
to acquire knowledge, even when in the very midst of 
such almost boundless treasures? Every teacher should 
answer this question, should make a careful and sys- 
tematic inquiry as to the nature of the facilities offered 
the young in the use of books, and the best means of aid- 
ing them to a proper selection of the helpful out of the 
wonderful profusion of books that are not all good ; for 
even our libraries are filled with books of every shade 
and complexion of character. 

Books, like people, are to be chosen for what they are 
worth or what they may be worth to us. Any companion- 
ship of books tends to call out the best in us, and in a 
general way tends to do us good rather than harm. But 
the teacher can greatly improve the influence of such 
companionship if he will use the library, now a very 
complicated mechanism, with much care. He may indeed, 
to some extent, trust the child’s instincts to seek the good, 
but it may not be the kind of good which will enable him 
to accomplish the best results, to which he desires to lead 
them. The teacher must know the character of the work 
he is undertaking. If it is merely to amuse, to give rest 
from more serious labors, he will find works of wit and 
humor, of taste and beauty, of flight of the imagination 
into ideal regions, where there are no troublesome hedg- 
ings of time, space, or circumstance, that will prove pleas- 
ant recreation and help to preserve the healthy flow of 
spirits ; while if he is trying to lay the foundation for a 
broad and true understanding of history, his selections 
will be quite different. While depending upon his text- 
book to get the skeleton of facts to which constant refer- 
ence must be had, he will find different forms of state- 
ment by different authors that will meet the needs of dif- 
ferent minds ; will be able to enlarge with more particu- 
larity with some fuller author when the interest of chil- 
dren has fortunately been aroused ; will stop to examine 
the lives of typical men in any particular age ; will study, 
as they proceed, into the condition of any of the arts or 
occupations of men; or, from some work of historical 
fiction get more vivid and connected views of social con- 
ditions. Thus the teacher with large preparation and 
constant attention to the wants of individual pupils will 
make his teaching effective, animating ; clothing the dry 
bones of any faithful but otherwise lifeless scheme of 


study with the sinews of facts, the muscles of reason, and 


giving the children, beforehand, a formal drill on the | 
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the vigor and grace of action that comes from the life of 
the past when infused with the personal spirit of a loving 


and efficient teacher. 

We bespeak the earnest cobperation of the teacher in 
the work which our growing libraries are preparing to do 
in compassion for the child who must else spend helplessly 
much valuable time. We ask his assistance, that he may 
realize the larger growth which the constantly increasing 
means make possible. We ask him to examine carefully 
what our libraries offer, the facilities which they afford 
for their most efficient use. 

We appreciate that there are teachers already active 
in this work, who do much to aid their pupils in the choice 
of right books, who show them how to use these books. 
Yet the great mass of pupils are astray without a guide, 
and are only dazed and perplexed by the multiplicity and 
abundance of materials. With a desire to be of service 
to the teachers and their pupils, I bring together some 
experiments now being made in solving the problem how 
to make the libraries and the schools work more efficiently 
together in trying to extend the benefits of the school be- 
yond the school age of the pupils; the problem of how 
to prolong the work of education through the entire lives 
of all who come under their instruction. 

The movement so successfully organized in the Boston 
public schools for supplemental reading deserves special 
mention. It was not a publie library movement, but if 
the books were not obtained in the first instance from the 
shelves of the library in sufficient numbers for the exper- 
iment, they were furnished by the public spirit and pri- 
vate liberality of two at least of the men most closely con- 
nected with the library and most fully imbued with the 
philanthropic and educational spirit which is at the foun- 
dation of the unparalleled growth of free public libraries 
in this country. 

I name, secondly, the admirable list of books prepared 
for the Boston schools by Dr. Samuel Eliot while he was 
superintendent. By inheritance and by association ac- 
customed to large views, standing at the head of one of 
the most active and efficient working libraries in the 
country, I faney it was with a wholesome purpose, if 
sometimes with a grim humor, that he watched the hide- 
bound, dirt and matter-of-fact covered little urchins, as 
they were allowed under the discipline of the schools to 
probe for themselves the unknown masses of wonder tales 
while learning the power and use of their mother-tongue. 
These books were laid before their wondering eyes to 
show, doubtless, to many a teacher, that all glow of in- 
tellect, all sparkle and light of the eye, is not the product 
of laborious drill, and that language, often, as in days of 
old, descends sometimes like the winged tongues, and 
rests upon eager and humble disciples. 

The lists of books prepared for the use of children in 
their studies, by the Bostop public library, by Superintend- 
ent Cogswell of the Cambridge schools, by Mr. Sawin of 
the Point Street Grammar School of Providence, by Super- 
intendent Prince of Waltham, now agent of the Board of 
Edueation, the aid given by Indiana State Superintendent 
Smart in his report for 1880, not to mention other special 
aids prepared by other teachers or school officers, in ad- 
dition to all that is being done in the libraries themselves, 
are at once very important helps to teachers in aiding 
their pupils, and are suggestive of the nature and 
kind of work that each must do for himself if he would 
he ready to meet the individual wants of individual pupils. 

Hon. Charles Francis Adams said to the teachers of 
Quincey, a few years since: “It is the fault of a system, 
which brings a community up in the idea that a poor 
knowledge of the rudiments of reading, writing, and 
Now, the 
true object of all your labors is something more than to 
teach children to read ; it should, if it is to accomplish its 
full mission, also impart to them a love of reading.” 
Again, “ We teach children to read; we do not teach 
them how to read.” “The dealing with the individual 
and not with the class is the one great pleasure of the 
‘In other words, if the teacher 
is to give himself the intense enjoyment and pleasure of 
doing this work, he cannot stop at the border of that 
wilderness of literature of which I was just speaking, but 
he has got to take the pupil by the hand and enter it with 
him; he must be more than his pedagogue ; he must be 
his guide, philosopher, and friend. And so the teacher, 
with the scholar’s hand in his, comes at last to the doors 


arithmetic constitutes in itself an education. 


true school teacher’s life.” 


of the public library.” It closes with the remark that with 
full cobperation “ both schools and library would begin to do 
their full work together, and the last would become what 
it ought to be, the natural complement of the first,—the 
People’s College.” 

The teacher need not work, in other places, single- 
handed. Many libraries have made noble contributions 
ready for such use. Not to enter into any extended list, 
it may be useful by way of illustration to mention a few. 

The Boston Athenszum, not understood to be open to 
the general public, has, through its present and former 
librarians, done much to lead to a wide-spread knowledge 
of books, and the collection, proper cataloguing, and pop- 
ularizing of libraries. The Library Journal is edited by 
its accomplished and ever accessible librarian, Mr. C. A. 
Cutter. 

The works of the Boston public library need hardly be 
mentioned. Its annotated list of historical fiction, to 
speak of a single one of its many contributions, would 
help pupils of our schools to clothe and surround the bare 
facts and statistics of history, else so uninteresting to the 
immature mind, with the flesh and life, the costumes and 
the colors, the homes and business activities, of the real 
peoples about which the necessarily condensed epitomes 
that must be put into the hands of pupils give so little 
that the young student can realize. 

The public library of Providence is making very suc- 
cessful efforts to meet the wants of teachers in this work. 
Mr. Foster, its enthusiastic librarian, is always ready to 
respond to the calls of teachers for aids and direction, 
through his published reports and papers and by personal 
attention and answers. 

If we single out any one library to show best how much 
can be done, and how well, to meet the calls of teachers 
who have become interested in the problem how best to 
guide their pupils into the vast field of literature so that 
it shall not overpower or dissipate their forces, but lead 
to ever-increasing substantial acquisitions, perhaps we can 
not do better than mention the Worcester public library. 
In Worcester there are 295 public school teachers, be- 
Of these there are now 298 


sides those in private schools. 
who have taken out “ Teachers’ cards,” 
each teacher to the use of six books, supposed to be of 
use to him in his preparation for his daily duties, and 
210 teachers have taken out “ Pupil ecards,’ 
twelve books can be taken at a time, which may be of use 

These teachers, 


which entitle 


on which 


to pupils in preparing their daily lessons. 
of every grade, have not only taken out so many cards, 
but, “In the library year last closed, 5,719 books were 
taken out on teachers’ cards, and 6,792 books were taken 
on pupils’ cards, thus making 12,511 books during the 
year. Considering the time which books are kept out, it 
is evident that 875 books on an average were in use by 
teachers and scholars every day that the schools were 
open. ‘These numbers are in addition to the number 
taken out for school uses by pupils themselves, on cards 
which they have because old enough to have library cards, 
or on cards belonging to parents or other members of 
their families, and also to the number of volumes used be- 
longing to libraries placed in ‘a certain school as an ex- 
periment.’ The number of volumes taken out on these 
‘ards has constantly increased during the past five 


years this plan has been tried, till in 1885-6 it was 
more than 81 per cent. more than in 1880. At the 
same time the number of volumes given out for use 
in the building 
ending Nov. 30, 
building 60,725 Of this number a very large 
proportion were for the use of teachers and scholars.” 
No professor in his college classes, or teacher in his daily 
work, plies more zealously every art and resource of his nat- 
ure and of his profession, to meet every call of the reader 
or inquirer for information,—with the whole library well 
in hand, with all the librarian’s aids in use,—than this 
librarian, the presiding genius of what is truly and really 
a people’s college. 

These illustrations show where aid may be found, and 
how libraries and schools may codperate. Yet in any 
country town teachers may begin this work, or having 
begun, may go on to do more for their pupils than they 
have yet done, till the educated mind of the teacher shall 
direct the reading of the children of the present time,— 
and often through them of their elders,—and so creating 


is constantly increasing. For the year 
1886, we gave out for use within the 


volumes. 


a love for good reading do most to extend the usefulness 


— 


of publie schools through the entire lives of the coming 
They will continue 


generation of our beloved country. 
by themselves that great movement begun near the close 
of the first third of the present century, by which the gen- 
eral enlightenment of the people begun in the schools,— 
in the district school libraries, which though now inoper- 
ative have given birth to this whole movement. 


REFORMERS AND PROMOTERS OF EDUCA- 
TION DURING THE CHRISTIAN ERA. 


BY L. R. KLEMM, PH.D., HAMILTON, 0. 


lll. 


Joachim Heinrich Campe, Germany. 
* Robinson Crusoe, 


1746—1818. 
Noted author of juvenile literature. 
the Younger.” 

1746—1827. Joh. Heinrich Pestalozzi, Switzerland. 
Originator of modern pedagogical art, especially in re- 
gard to elementary instruction. Principles : Instruction 
must be based upon sense-perception, must proceed step 
by step from the known to the unknown, from the near 
Aim of education should be to de- 
A wonder- 


to the remote, ete. 
velop pure humanity upon a Christian basis. 
ful enthusiast and idealist, but impractical to a fault. 
1746—1830. Stephanie von Genlis, the most distin-. 
guished lady teacher and pedagogical writer of her time 
in France. 
1753—1832. Promoter of 


Andrew Bell, England. 
popular education. Inventor of monitorial teaching 
(employment of pupil teachers). (See also Lancaster.) 

1754—1828. Aug. Herm. Niemeyer, Halle, Ger- 
many. Influential educator and pedagogical writer. 
Principle : Education should be rational and develop what 
is human in man. 

1759—1839. Christ. Fr. Guts-Muths, Germany. 
Teacher at Schnepfeuthal ; improved methods of teach- 
ing scientific studies ; zealous promoter of gymnastics. 

1760—1831. Gust. Fr. Dinter, Germany. Highly 
influential in improving normal training schools. Did 
much to lift the common schools of eastern Prussia when 
school inspector at Koenigsberg. Disciple of Pestalozzi. 


1761—1850. Heinrich Stephani, Germany.  Re- 
former of the school system of Bavaria according to Pes- 
talozzian principles ; re-invented the “lost art” of teach- 
ing to read by sounds instead of by the alphabet method. 


1763—1834. Karl David Ilgen, Germany. The 
“prince among rectors”; fertile writer and great au- 
thority. 

1766—1837. Fr. H. Christ. Sehwerz, Germany. 
Professor in Heidelberg ; noted teacher ; promoter of Pes- 
talozzi’s and Kant’s ideas; author of a much-quoted 
Manual for Education and Instruction. 

1766—1841. Joh. Baptist Graser, Germany. School 
inspector at Bayreuth, Bavaria. Aim of education should 
not be a development of what is human in man, but of 
the ability to fulfill divine destiny. 

1766—1848. Fr. Immanuel Niethammer, Germany. 
Chief school inspector at Munich ; represented the idea 
of humanisin as opposed to the idea of utility urged by 
the philanthropists. 

1768 — 1826. Johann Falk, Germany, Danzig. 
Founder of the first German boys’ reform school at Wei- 
mar and similar institutions. 

1768—1854. Christ. von Schmid, Germany, Augs- 
burg. Distinguished author of juvenile reading matter. 

1769—1830. James Hamilton, England. Inventor 
and advocate of the so-called analytic method in language 
instruction. 

1770—1840. Jean Jacotot, France, Paris. Inventor 
of a method, known as Jacotot’s method, which aims at 
the greatest possible self-activity on the part of the pupil, 
and exercises the memory by endless repetition. Princi- 
ple: ‘ All is in all.” Starting with a fable, he combined 
every kind of instruction with language, and thus con- 
centrated all his efforts upon a common center. 

1771—1844. Phil. Emanuel von Fellenberg, Switzer- 
land. Founder of the first industrial school. His insti- 
tution at Hofwyl gained great renown. 

1771—1858. Robert Owen, Scotland. The socialist, 
founded, 1816, at New Lanark, in Scotland, the first in- 
fant school. 


1773—1838. Bernhard von Denzel, Germany. Noted 
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Sept. 8, 1887. 
for his laudable efforts in behalf of the school systems 
of Nassau and Wurtemberg. 

1776—1839. Henrie Ling, Sweden, Lund. 
of the so-called Swedish system of gymnastics. 

1776—1841. Joh. Fr. Herbart, Germany. His phil- 


osophical and psychological writings have exercised a 


Founder 


great and beneficial influence upon pedagogy. Applied 
his ideas practically as principal of a teacher’s training 
school. 


1778 —1838. Jos. London. 
Founder of the so-called Lancaster schools, in which 


Lancaster, England, 
Bell’s suggestion to have the younger pupils taught by 
older ones was carried out. This “ monitorial teaching” 
is commonly called Bell-Lancaster method. 

1778—1852. Fr. Ludwig Jahu, Germany. Father 
of gymnastics in Germany. 

1779—1868. Henry Brougham, England. Noted 
promoter of education among the lower strata of society. 

1780—1852. Karl Christ. Gotte. Zerrener, Germany, 


Magdeburg. Reformer of public school system in Prus- 
sia, and authority on methods. Author of Book of 
Methods. 


1782—1852. Fr. Wm. Aug. Froebel, Germany. The 
greatest modern reformer of education. Noted author : 
Education of Man, Pedagogy of the Kindergarten, and 
other works. Best known as the founder of kindergarten. 


THE DOWN-EAST SCHOOLMASTER.* 
BY EDWARD A. RAND, 
Author of ‘School and Camp Series,” ‘‘ Up the Ladder Club Series,” ete. 


CHAPTER IV. 
STRATEGY. 

At the close of the last chapter we left Paul Endicott looking out 
of the schoolroom window. As he looked, he saw the schoolyard 
and all its contents. 

‘** Ah, here are some of the culprits!’’ he exclaimed, seeing sev- 
eral boys clustered together, Bill Potwin among them, all busily 
talking. ‘* They are concocting some mischief, I know. Now is 
the time to try my plan.’’ 

He turned back to his desk, drew his shawl (so common then) 
over his shoulders, seized his hat, and left the schoolhouse. Down 
the yard he hurried, and kindly addressed the conspirators. 

“Tam thinking of getting up something for the school that 1 
know you will like,—a gymnasium; and if you will come over to 
Captain Hanscom’s, I will show you what my idea is. Come right 
over! ”’ 

The boys looked up, and then stared at one another. 
not prepared for this. They were plotting mischief for the morrow, 
as this was a council of war, called by big Bill Potwin, to know what 
should be done in view of the master’s vigorous threat to give some- 
thing besides marks. They all construed the threat as a ‘“‘ flog- 
gin’,’’ and each boy there said he wouldn’t be “‘ flogged’’; and the 
others said, ‘‘ If he licks you, he must lick me.’’ But here was 
the executioner in their midst, blandly addressing them, and 
cordially inviting them to come over and see him at his boarding- 
They foolishly grinned at one another, and then stupidly 
stuck their hands in their pockets. One of the boys, Billy Bates, 
was secretly uneasy about his part in the conspiracy. He had 
taken a stand and was ashamed to back out of it, though in the 
wrong. He was rather pleased to have this opportunity for recon- 
ciliation with the disobeyed ‘‘ king.’’ 

** Let’s go, fellers!’’ he mildly ventured to suggest. 

‘*Come on!”’ said Jimmy Trefethen, whose motive for going 
did not agree with that of Billy Bates. His idea was ‘‘ fun,’’ and 
just now the stock of that article in the yard was dwindling. The 
line of opposition was breaking. 

‘* That’s it, boys! Come right along. 
time,’’ said Paul. ‘‘ Come, William! ”’ 

The schoolmaster gently touched Bill Potwin’sarm. Bill shrank 
back as if the executioner had laid an axe on his neck. Then 
he started forward. He wanted to show his independence and go 
alone. 

**Well—l—1!’’ he murmured. 

Every boy now shuffled along, though they had a confused sense 
that somebody was getting the better of them. Paul kept upa 
brisk conversation, giving them as little time for ugly reflection as 
possible. 

*‘ A gymnasium will be a splendid thing. There,’’ he said, en- 
tering Captain Hanscom’s barn, ‘‘I want you to see what I have 
put up.”’ 

Paul had shown himself equal to the carpentry necessary for the 
equipment of a small gymnasium. There were parallel bars, a 
horizontal bar, a ladder, and a pair of rings to swing by. Out 
in the yard, from a projecting limb of a big oak, hung a rope. 

‘* There,’’ exclaimed the master, laying aside his shawl and 
springing up between the parallel bars, ‘‘ these are splendid for 
developing the muscles of your arms,—and legs, too! Oh, grand 
for the chest!’’ 

If Paul had had eyes in the back part of his head, he would 
have seen very positive looks of admiration following his easy, vig- 


They were 


house ! 


We will have a good 
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orous, muscular movements. When he turned round, the boys 
changed their expression to one of unsympathetic regard. Still, 
they had been impressed. 2 

** Let me try!’’ cried Jimmy Trefethen, boastfully. 

He climbed up between the bars, mounted them, and vaulted a 
few feet, and then down he tumbled, amid the jeers and laughter 
of the group. 

** Eh,”’ said Jimmy, rubbing his shins, ‘‘ let’s see you fellers try! 
Guess you'll change your tune.”’ 

All were eager to try, and all wriggled, and all came down, each 
in turn greeted with noisy, sneering laughter. When the master 
leaped with ease and skill along the bars, performing a variety of 
feats on the ‘‘ crooked arm,’’ open expressions of praise met his 
ears, 

Paul now put these raw gymnasts through such feats as the hor- 
izontal bar, and ladder, and rings. They had begun to rub their 
twisted muscles and show signs of weariness, when Paul said, 
** Come out into the yard and try the swing-and-jump rope.’’ At 
Brunswick, Paul was one of the best performers on a like rope, and 
seizing this that dangled from the oaken bough, he swung himself 
backward and forward, rising higher and higher each time, and 
finally gave an immense leap, landing safely in the soft lap of a 
big snow-drift. 

** Splendid, boys!’’ said Paul. 
William !”’ 

He looked at Bill Potwin. 

‘** There’s a stump for ye!’’ said Jimmy Trefethen, who wanted 
somebody to be as badly hurt as he had been. 

Bill did not know about it. He eyed that dangling rope suspi- 
ciously, Still, the feat did not seem impossible. 

“You just draw yourself up and let yourself down,’’ he reasoned, 
‘*and jump when you get through. Guess I can go it.”’ 

The business though was a novelty, and he felt the strain of the 
bar-exercise. He made an effort on the rope, but somehow he 
could not handle his arms and legs skillfully when he tried to jump, 
and over he went in a heap! The spectators roared, and Bill took 
his ill success as coolly as possible, but there was some concealed 
warmth of feeling. 

** Now, we will take the sand-bag,”’ said the schoolmaster, turn- 
ing toward the barn vigorously. What? They had never heard 
of a sand-bag. This was in the barn chamber, suspended motion- 
less from a high beam. 

‘*This, you see, boys,’’ explained Paul, ‘‘is to develop the 


“You just try it! Try it, 


muscles of the arm.”’ 

Here, drawing back his right arm, he gave a furious lunge at 
the bag. 

** You can fetch a tremendous blow if you are used to it,’’ said 
Paul. 

**T shouldn’t want to get before your fist,’? remarked Jimmy. 

** Well, no,’’ said Paul, carelessly, ‘‘ Ishould not advise you to get 
there. Of course it hardens your knuckles and develops the fist, 
but that is not my purpose, for I have it for my arms.’’ 

Here he made the old bag spin about at a lively rate as he sent 
it creaking this way and that. ‘The boys eyed him with wonder. 

it, boys,’’ he said. 

They tried it, but they were very willing to resign this gymnastic 
pet to its owner. 

Bill Potwin went home that night as humbled, as crest-fallen, as 
if he had been pounded all over, stepped on, and then thrown on 
top of a dressing heap. He felt somehow that the schoolmaster 
had got ahead ’’ of him, 

The next morning he was sore enough to warrant asuspiciun that 
he had been actually knocked down, trampled on, and dragged out 
of the schoolhouse. First lessons in gymnastics are apt to unpleas 
antly stretch the muscles. When he and his fellow-conspirators, 
sore about the chest, the legs, and along the arms, entered the 
schoolroom, their teacher was fresh and vigorous as one of the old 
Grecian wrestlers at the opening of some memorable Olympic game. 
They were in no condition to resist the authority of the tough 
young teacher. 

** Had a good time, William, didn’t we, at our gymnasium ?”’ 
remarked Paul. ‘*‘ Come over to-night, all hands, and we will or- 
ganize. I will make you keeper, William.’’ 

Bill stared, and grinned, and clumsily nodded his head. The 
others grinned, and had a foolish, awkward look. The air of 
yesterday's conspirators was that of defeat, though there had been 
no organized battle. There was no more pounding with the feet in 
the entry, no more shouting on the doorstep. Never again did 
Paul make any reference to these noises, for the last echo of the 
rebellious spirit shown in them had vanished. It was known 
throughout the school that Bill Potwin had entered the service of 
the schoolmaster as ‘‘ keeper ’’ of the wonderful gymnasium out in 
**Cap’n Hanscom’s’’ barn. It was also rumored abroad, and 
every girl, especially in Paul Endicott’s school, carefully assisted 
in the publication of the news, that the schoolmaster was a famous 
gymnast; that he could do unparalleled feats on ‘‘ the bars,’’ and 
could make incredible leaps; that he could dent marvelously his 
‘* sand-bag,’’ and though nobody insulted him by calling him a 
pugilist, yet everybody thought it would be unwise to get in the 
way of those fists striking out in a righteous cause. The big girls 
were prouder than ever of their ‘‘ king,’’ while before the minds of 
all the little boys and girls Paul Endicott rose up as the ideal hero 
that they had been waiting to admire and adopt. As long as the 
world swings about the sun, and flesh-and-blood mortals swing with 
it, physical prowess will always be admired. Hercules will never 
be without his Iolaus. 

(To be continued.) 


— I have read Dr. Dunton’s articles on ‘‘ Applied Psychology.”’ 
He is a safe, thoughtful, and reliable leader for teachers to fol- 
low.—J. M. Greenwood, Kansas City, Mo. 


NEW YORK LETTER. 


A New HOowipaAy FOR THE METROPOLIS. 
PuBLIC SCHOOLS NOTES. 


(From Regular Correspondent of the JOURNAL.]} 
NEw York, SEPTEMBER 1, 1887. 

The topie of the hour with us just now is ‘‘ Labor Day,’’ which 
will be inaugurated as a legal holiday next Monday. The banks 
and exchanges will be closed, and many of the down town business 
houses. In fact, a goodly number of places will not attempt to do 
anything on Saturday morning, and so their employees will have 
the unwonted luxury of ‘* from Friday night till Tuesday morning.”’ 
Some branches of trade will take no notice of the new holiday, but 
the movement is to make it general, and let those who do not want 
to take part in the elaborate parade that the laboring men are get- 
ting up at least have the chance to ‘‘see it go by.’’ I was talking 
with an English commission merchant about it the other day. 
‘* Yes, indeed,”’ said he, ‘‘ I’m in favor of it. I’m in favor of the 
Saturday half-boliday, too; I wish the trade would make it a full 
holiday. You don’t have half enough of them here. At home’’ 
(he said ’ome) ‘* we almost always manage to get one play day out 
of the week. But,’’ he added, *‘I can’t here. If my customers 
and competitors work so must I and so must all my clerks.”’ 

* * * 

People are beginning to return, Announcements of the coming 
season are appearing, and plans for fall are maturing fast. The 
Board of Education Rooms, though, are still almost deserted. The 
opening seems late this: year, but the “second Monday ’’ will come 
all too soon for the teachers, The Board will hold its first meeting 
on the following Wednesday, and then we will once more be ‘in 
the swim.’’ The Board, it is supposed, has been giving much 
thought during vacation to the weighty matter of introducing man- 
ual training into the regular course, and a good deal of interest is 
felt in what the result may be. Most of the metropolitan papers, 
and many of our “ influential citizens,’’ are opposed to it. Several 
members of the Board also fear that ‘‘ it will not be an advisable 
innovation.’’ Some are heartily in favor of the measure, but not 
as it has been submitted. Others say it is a good thing, no doubt, 
but they don’t like the idea of cutting down history and 
geography. The expense of altering the school buildings will 
be the great obstacle in the way of introducing the new system 
at once. Auditor Davenport told me to-day that, on the 
whole, he pérsonally felt that the outlook for it was favorable. 
‘* But it will not come immediately, we may be sure of that. It isa 
great innovatiou, and is not to be adopted without much careful con- 
sideration. And even when the changes are approved theoretically, 
many will think twice about adding $100,000 a year to the already 
large expenses of the schools, It will cost that without the 
‘plant.’ The estimate in the report is that it will cost $128,500 
to introduce manual training into all the schools and maintain it 
for the first year. Still, I, for one, think the signs are good for its 
ultimate suecess.’’ ‘The matter is being discussed a good deal 
among educational people. One hears it praised and censured on 
all sides. 

The superintendent of one of the schools where manual training 
is given said to me, a few days since, *‘ Earnestly as I desire to see 
hand culture take an equal place with brain work in our schools, L 
sincerely trust the board will not adopt the resolutions as they now 
stand. There are some serious faults in the arrangement of the 
studies in this report.’’ What they were it would take too long to 
relate; but undoubtedly they will be pretty well aired before long. 

* * 

The normal school opens on the same day as the ward schools, 
and will have an entering class of about 750 young women, mostly 
from the public schools. The Boys College will begin work in its 
much-improved quarters on the 15th. The new drawing room on 


the east end of the building, and several alterations, will be in read- 
iness by that time for a larger number of students than has ever 
before come under the friendly, almost paternal, interest of L’resi- 


dent Webb. 
* * * 


The board has been spending a good deal of money on buildings 
this summer. There are three new buildings,—one in the 7th 
ward, one in the 8th, and one in the 22d,—which have cost 
altogether $358,000, including building and fitting; and the board 
has good reason to be a little proud of the investment, too. The 


buildings will probably be ready for use by January Ist; $27,000 
was appropriated for repairs on the old buildings this year; and so 
great was the need of extensions, better accommodations, and im- 
proved heating apparatus, ete., that the whole sum will probably 
be expended by the time the work is finished,—which will be at the 


close of next week. 
* * * 


Perhaps there is nothing, excepting the people themselves, that 
indicates the many nationalities represented in our great cosmopol- 
tan city more than the statues in the parks. On the chief prom- 
enade of Central Park we first pass Shakespeare, and then burns 
and Scott, erected by our Scottish citizens. A few steps further, 
beyond J. Q. A. Ward’s ‘‘ Puritan,’’—the only truly American 
piece the whole length of the mall —is the immense bust of Beethoven. 
Now the Italian Society has received permission to erect a statue of 
Garibaldi in Washington Square, and some of the German societies 
have asked if they may set up in one of the Parks a bust of their 


poet, Ludwig Uhland. As a sort of offset to this patriotism to both 
the natural and the adopted countries in our foreign-born brothers, 
our own people have plans for three new statues of American men. 
One is for Alexander M. Holly, the engineer. Another committee 
has received the right to raise a statue of ex-President Arthur in 
Central Park, for which a subscription has already been started ; 
and the Society of the Sons of the Revolution have determined upon 
the design for a bronze statue to the memory of old Nathan Hale, 
the Martyr Spy of the Kevolation, This will probably be placed 
on the upper Broadway corner of City Hall Park, which is near the 
site of the old Bridewell Prison, where the faithful patriot was ex- 
ecuted. 
* « 

There’s no art news. There's no literary news. There are no 
lectures and no concerts to report. Some of the fall openings at 
the theatres have taken place; but, for the most part, the town is 


simply speeding the parting guests and getting ready for the return 


of the natives. H. A. S. 
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buds, blossoms, such as daisies, pansies, or dandelions. 3. f ; 
Methods for the Schoolroom. If possible have special tables for the use of these little : ee and 2....s are n twee 8 
folk. Many schools, indeed all schools where the author- 3...-@lesl.... are 2....8 


Cuoose physical exercises for their physical or graceful 
benefit. 

Appreciate the importance of good singing exercises, 
and start the school in music at once. 

Treacu the children to give attention to the pencil hold- 
ing, to the position of the body, elbow, feet, and fingers. 
The habit of thinking of these things will be valuable 
through life. 

MAKE much use of what the children have seen and 
done during vacation. It will them 
and the school in many ways, if they can make fresh 
contributions of thought, in conversation and essay, from 
the cheerful life they have been living out of doors. 


be a_ benefit to 


“ Any news from the birds, this morning?” is the way 
we heard a skillful teacher introduce a ten-minute general 
exercise with his class, and the variety of bits of informa- 
tion based upon reading or observation was great. 

* Any news from the world at large?” was the ques- 
tion, on another day, and the result was a deal of infor- 


mation gleaned from local affairs and the newspapers. 


Use fruit for language and number exercises, if the 
children can bring it without expense ortrouble. It is worth 
much to have them familiarize themselves with the terms 
used in speaking of the common fruits. If the teacher 
asks every child who can to bring a pear, she will get 
suflicient for number work, and a variety for the best of 


language exercises. 


BrGin early to impress the school with the importance 
of punctuality, creating a public sentiment against tardi- 


ness. There is a great difference in schools in this re- 
gard. In the Cottage Grove School, Chicago, without re- 


sorting to any peculiar or unfortunate methods, Miss Cur- 
tis, the principal, has secured such punctuality that with 
Jifteen hundred pupils, large and small, there were but 
five hundred tardy marks in the entire year; i. e¢., but 
one for eighty-five pupils a day, for all weathers and 


seasons. 


MODERN METHODS IN ARITHMETIC.—(L.) 


BY A. KE. WINSHIP. 


In answer to numerous appeals from many sources for a 
definite presentation of the modern methods in arith- 
metic, so simplified and arranged as to be applied by any 
teacher, whatever her preparation, I attempt such a ser- 
vice. Noone is better aware than myself that I have 
not followed the *“ high ideal,” but have sought rather to 
give a working program, based upon what I believe to be 
sound principles applied in a common-sense way. 


PREPARATORY WORK. 


Assume that the little people when they enter the pri- 
mary school know numbers as high certainly as five. 
Nine out of ten of them unquestionably have this knowl- 
edge. Make no formal attempt to teach these first 
numbers. But they may not know their combinations, 
and [ shall call attention under “ First Lesson” to the 
order in which they may be taught in forming a habit of 
work in dealing with higher numbers which they may not 
know. 

The in numbers, as in language, is to 


have the children talk freely under the direction of the 


first work 
teacher. 

Furnish them objects that will make only a natural 
draft upon their imagination, objects about which they 
can talk readily. Do not give them spools, or sticks, or 
horse-chestnuts, and ask them to imagine them to be 
bananas, men. In doing so the result is 
tedious sameness except in the case of two or three im- 
aginative geniuses. 

At slight cost they can be provided with little iron, 
tin, or lead utensils, or wooden animals, such as hoes, 


rabbits, or 


forks, shovels, rakes, spades, flat-irons, dishes, horses, 
Give them but one class 
of objects at a time, and only introduce a new one when 
it is needed to stimulate thought and produce fresh in- 
terest. 


cows, dogs, sheep, and soldiers. 


The best of objects in their seasons are twigs, 


ities regard the importance of modern methods, have such 
tables already. The best table is about ten feet long and 
four feet wide, marked off by little beads into five 
divisions on either side, with five little apartments set off 
in the middle of the table for each division that each 
pupil may have places for his objects : 


| | 


Lead them to talk about these with the greatest free- 
The language lesson will teach them early to write 
about them, No skill of the teacher could prevent their 
talking and writing of the number of hoes, plates, or 
cows about which they talked, and a very little skill will 
lead them to talk very readily in numbers. 

See to it that the child always handles the objects about 
which he talks, that he has the number that he says he 
has, and that he separates and combines them as his 
story says he does. Let it be pure delight, perfect play, 
until he enjoys the talking exercise and uses the objects 


dom. 


freely. 

Be in no haste to systematize his use of the objects. 
Be sure that he knows the first five numbers and their 
various combinations before systematic work is begun. 


FIRST LESSONS. 


The first of these lessons will have been given indirectly 
in the preparatory language work, but I give them here 
in the order in which they should have been taught in 
order that no step may be omitted. 

1. Teach the writing of the figures 1, 2, 3. 

2. Teach them that 


{ hoe | hoe hoes 
} rake rake | rakes 
and 1 are 2; 
soldier soldier ) soldiers 
| ete. | etc. | ete. 
forks, fork fork 
| spades | spade | spade 
| plates | less 1 | plate is 1 | plate 
| ete. | | ete. | | ete. 


Teach each number by the use of objects, the children 
handling them as they use them, knowing the fact by see- 
ing it, and not from its being told. Teach it also by 
drawing objects, not at hand, upon the slates, they to 
think of their own objects, making rude sketches if they 
can. Do not insist upon this if the children do not take 
to it kindly. 


The advantage of this work is that it can be done, and 


It will depend upon their love of the pencil. 
should only be done in their seats, when the teacher is 
hearing another class. Their crude attempts at making 
chairs, tables, and balls, are not unimportant elements in 
their early work, and if they have good instruction in 
drawing their efforts will be passable. If they do not 
take to it readily do not force it upon them. 

Take all the time needed. Never hasten from one 
new thought to another until you are quite sure that all 
previous teaching is appreciated and applied by them. 
Let all recitations be short with young children. 

See to it that their thought is upon the story primarily 
and upon the number work only incidentally. Do not 
insist upon their saying “one” when “a” is more 
natural. 

Sample.—* Mary had a little spade and dug a hole for 
mamma to set out some pansies, and Charlie went and 
got another spade and dug too. There were then two 
spades in the garden, for a spade and another spade are 
two spades.” 

It will be the most natural thing in the world for them 
to come to say one and one, without hastening them to it. 
The longer they can retain their childish expressions the 
more free and natural will be their talk. 

Be careful that the child always uses the words one, 
two, three, ete., in connection with objects for several 


Hold carefully to the story telling and the use of the 
number with objects actually handled and combined ex- 
actly as the story indicates. Make haste slowly, develop 
skill in story telling, avoid sameness, introduce a new 
object when needed for variety. 

4. Teach with all the care indicated in 3: 


are 
2 are 
twice 2...8 are 4...8 
one half of 4....8is2....8 

Go slow, especially with the last two facts. Let it be 
the story that develops them. 

Sample.—* Jane picked two daisies and carried them 
to her mother, and then she went out again and _ picked 
She 
went twice and got two daisies, and her mother had 
four daisies, so I know that twice two daisies are four 


two more daisies and carried them in to her mother. 


daisies.’ 


THE DISTINCTION BETWEEN PERSONAL AND 
RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 


BY FRANC E, OLIVER. 


Subject matler:—A personal pronoun is one that shows its per- 
son by its form. A relative pronoun is one that gets its person 
from its antecedent. 

Method of Development (in outline)! : Review pronoun and ante- 
cedent, getting from the children by question and answer the fol- 
lowing: That a pronoun is a word that stands for or is used in place 
of a noun, that the noun for which the pronoun stands is called the 
antecedent of the pronoun ; that pronouns, since they in every way 
fill the office of nouns, have the same properties and relations; that 
the properties of the pronoun are person, number, and gender, and 
the one relation is case; that ‘‘ person’’ is that property of a 
noun or a pronoun which shows whether the first, second, or third 
party is represented.” 

Let any child suggest a pronoun. Child suggests he and 
the teacher writes it upon the blackboard, numbering it 1, and so 
on until at least twelve pronouns have been written in order, thus: 


1. he 4. I 7. my 
2. they 5. it etc., ete. 
3. who 6. which 


After the list is completed, begin with 1, questioning substan- 
tially thus: 

What part of speech is he ? 
tive the properties of Ae. 
culine gender. 

Why has ke third person ? Because it represents the third party. 
What other party may he represent ? No other. 

What person, then, has it always ? Third person. 
Teacher will write upon the board, opposite ‘‘ 1. he,”’ 
has third person. 

Similarly treat ‘‘2,’’ and obtain that it always represents the 
third party, and so always has third person. 

Give properties of who. Children say they cannot. 

Why not ? Because it isn’t in a sentence. 

Teacher therefore writes: ‘‘ The man who sows his field trusts 
in God.”’ 

Children now say that who has third person, because it repre- 
sents the third party. 

How do you kuow that it represents the third party ? It repre- 
sents the same party as the noan man, its antecedent, and since 
man represents the third party, and has the third person, who must 
also have third person. 

Why, then, has who third person? Because its antecedent has 
third person. 

Teacher writes: ‘‘ You who love your brothers are happy.”’ 

Tell me the person of who. Second person. 

Why? Because its antecedent you has second person. 

Teacher writes, ‘‘ I who stand here am your friend.”’ 

Tell me the person of who. First person. 

Why ? Because its antecedent I has first person. 

What person, then, may who have? First, second, or third. 
How shall we determine its person? By the person of its ante- 
cedent. 

Teacher writes opposite ‘3. who,” depends upon its antecedent 
Sor its person. 

Similarly question for each until the list is completed and the 
results stand thus : 

1, he—always has third person. 

they—always has third person. 

who— depends upon its antecedent for its person. 

4. I—always has first person, 

5. it—always has third person. 


A Pronoun. 
Third person, singular number, mas- 


always 


* Copyright, 1887. 


weeks. 


6. which—depends upon its antecedent for its person, 
7. my—always has first person ; ete., ete., ete, 
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Summary.— What part of speech are all these words ? Pronouns. 

How many persons did we find ie may have? One only. 

We will mark it thus +. 

1. he—always has third person, + 

Referring to 2: How many persons may they have? One only. 

How shall we mark it? With a+. 

Referring to 3: How many persons may who have? Three. 

How shall we determine which one it has at any time? By its 
antecedent. 

May we use the same mark for 3 that we have used for 1 and 2 ? 
No; we must devise another. We will mark it O . 

Similarly question for each, until the list is completed, and the 
results appear thus : 

1. he—alwayshasthird person . . + 
2. they—always has third person 
3. who—depends upon its antecedent for its person 

4. I—always has first person. . . 

it—always has third person 

i. which—depends upon its antecedent for its person . 

7. my—always has first person . . . 
etc., ete., ete., ete. 


+o++o 


Referring to marks: How many different kinds of marks have 
we found it necessary to use? ‘Two. 

Who can draw a conclusion from this 2? There are two kinds of 
pronouns on the board. 

Let us separate them thus: 


+ 
he who 
they which 
I that 
it what 
my whose 
your etc., ete, 


etc., etc. 


What did we learn about the person of the + pronouns ? They 
may have one person only. 

Iiow, then, may we determine their person? We can always 
tell it from simply looking at them, or we can tell their person by 
their form.* 

Opposite the + pronouns teacher writes, show their person by 
their form ; thus: 


+ 
he } 

they 

I show their person by their form. 


it 
etc. | 
What did we learn of the person of the © pronouns? They 
get their person from their antecedent. 
Teacher writes this on the board thus: 


who 
which 
that 
what 
whose 
ete. 

What two classes of pronouns have we thus discovered ? Those 
that show their person by their form and those that get their per- 
son from their antecedent. 

According to custom we want a name for each class. We will 
call those pronouns that show their person by their form Personal 
Pronouns, aud those that get their person from their antecedent we 
will call Relative Pronouns. 

Require these definitions to be given by the children individually 
and in concert, write them upon the blackboard, and give the usual 
drill exercises on this lesson.* 


a their person from their antecedent. 


NOTES. 

1. Before giving this lesson the children must have a knowledge 
of nouns, their classification, properties, and relations; also they 
must be able to define and distinguish pronouns, giving their prop- 
erties, relations, and antecedents. 

2. The children have been taught that the first party is the 
speaker, the second the person spoken to, the third the person or 
thing spoken of. 

3. If the children do not give this answer readily, the teacher 
can get it by some such method as this: Write two words upon the 
board, as ‘‘ cat,’ “‘ melon’’; ask how they are able to tell those 
words apart. Children may say they are made of different letters, 
or are spelled differently. Then ask if they have to stop to spell 
each word before they can tell it. No, they know the minute they 
look at it, taking the word as a whole. 

What of the word do we see when we look at it? Its shape; or, 
better, its form. 

4. This distinction between personal and relative pronouns is but 
partial, and yet it is sufficient for beginners of technical grammar. 
It is the idea from which, when the children have advanced far- 
ther in this science comes the finer distinction, that of the relative 
pronoun being a connective while the personal pronoun is not, and 
this may be added to the definitions already formed. 


— Yet the heart of the human must grope 
Through its nobler despair ; 
For it can but look upward and hope 
All perfection to share. 


And to dream of the sweetness we miss 
Is not wholly in vain ; 
For the soul can be glad in a bliss 
It may never attain. 
— From Fern-Life, by Lucy Larcom, 


FACTS. 


WORDS. 
**T drank (not drunk) his health.’’ 


The preposition in names from foreign languages when not pre- 
ceded by a title should be uniformly capitalized, — Von Moltke, 
Di Cesnola. 


The, as a part of a title of a book, should be omitted when the 
author’s name precedes it in the possessive: Ely’s ‘* The Labor 
Movement.”’ 


A, not an before unit and European. An, not a, before historian, 
historiographer, hypothesis, and other words (beginning with /) of 
more than two syllables, with an accent on the second syllable. 


THE COMPARATIVE POPULARITY OF AUTHORS, 
Not long ago some of the foremost writers and thinkers of Eng- 
land were amusing themselves in making lists of books that ought 
to be read. The most famous list, — Sir John Lubbock’s ‘* The 
Best Hundred Books,’’—is amazing. Probably not one man in a 
thousand has read every book on this list; many have not read 
half of them. Simaltaneously with the lists of ‘* best books ’’ were 
published statistics from some of the English public libraries. 
These statistics of books most frequently borrowed were supposed 
to indicate what books are oftenest read. This seemed to me an 
unwarranted assumption, for it ignores the greatest body of readers 
—the book buyers. Of course some books that are bought are not 
read; but, on the other hand, many are read not only by the buyer, 
but by his family and friends. ‘To find out what books are most 
frequently bought, 1 obtained from a wholesale bookstore, whose 
trade extends over the northern half of the Mississippi Valley, fig- 
ures giving the actual number of volumes sold during the last five 
years, of the works of the authors named below. For convenience 
in making comparisons, the number of volumes sold of the most 
popular author was made 1,000, and the amounts representing the 
sales of the other anthors were reduced in proportion. It should 
be explained that the sales of the various cheap ‘‘libraries’’ are 
not included, and the comparison is, therefore, unjust to the British 
novelists. ‘The difference between these lists and that of Sir John 
Lubbock attracts one’s attention.at once; bat the most striking 
difference is shown by two facts which do not appear in the figures 
below; namely, that two-thirds of the books on Sir Jobn’s list if 
represented at all, must be represented by very small fractions, and 
that of at least one-third of them not a copy has been sold. Amer- 
ican authors are included in the left-hand column, and British in 
the right. 
Prose Fiction. 
"rear? 
Mrs. Mary J. H. Holmes - 342 Scott . ..... 282 
Louisa M. Alcott . . . 282 George Eliot. . ‘ 


Ifarriet Beecher Stowe . 122 Thackeray . ... . 74 
May Agnes Fleming . . 110 Bulwer ...... 66 
Lew Wallace ... . . 100 R.L. Stevenson .. . 40 
Marion Harland . . . 70 Wei 12 
Mrs. E. D. E. N. Southworth 6: R. D. Blackmore . . . 10 
A. W. Tourgee. .. . 54 Wilkie Collins i ea 5 
Fenimore Cooper . . . 52 Charles Reade... . 4 


Nathaniel Hawthorne. . 50 Fielding . . . . 
Edward Eggleston. . . 46 Richardson . . . 
F, Marion Crawford . . 
Helen Hunt Jackson. . 30 


Frances Hodgson Burnett 18 
G. W. Cable . « » 14 
Frank R. Stockton . 14 


W. D. Howells. . . 

T. B. Aldrich . . . 6 

Henry James... 
Poetry. 

Longfellow . . . . 335 Tennyson. . 

Will Carleton . . . . 215 Shakespeare . 


Whittier . . . . . . 1139 Owen Meredith. . - 223 
Brot Harte . ... « 
15 Mrs. Browning . 
Benjamin F. Taylor . . 14 Milton. 
13 JeanIngelow .... & 
10 Mrs Hemans 47 


8 Goldsmith .... >» 36 
Bay ard Taylo 6 Wordsworth 27 
2 


Swinburne 
Keats . 


History. 


Stedman . . « « Pope . . 19 
Chaucer . . . « « 19 

Hood .. . 17 

Campbell . 14 

Robt. Browning . . . 8 

° 2 


Spemaer . «© « 


Prescott « « 35 Macaulay. ...+.. 186 
Bancroft... . > « 96 
2 Rawlinson ... « 12 
1 
1 
Miscelianeous. 
J. G. Holland (complete works) . ... + + « « 160 
Washington Irving (complete works) . . . « 39 


E. P. Roe stands so much above the other American novelists 
because this bookstore ‘‘ makes a specialty’’ of his books, prob- 
ably selling more of them than any other western house; but, 
making due allowance for this, the sales of his books are far be- 
yond those of any other American writer of prose fiction. Of the 
eight authors ranking next to E. P. Roe in this class, seven are 
women. ‘The gentler sex being the principal readers of novels, it 
is, perhaps, natural that they should be the most successful writers 
of fiction. The most popular book is Ben Hur, whose author 
would stand far higher on the list if, instead of two novels, he had 
written as many as E. P. Roe or Mrs. Holmes. Mr. Howells and 
the other gentlemen who think that Dickens could not write novels 
are respectfully invited to examine these figures, with the reminder 
that Dr. Johnson once said, ‘‘ What pleases many, and pleases long, 


must possess some merit.” 
—CHARLES H. SERGEL, in The Critic, 


;| (subject and predicate) of a sentence. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


SLIGHTED IDIOM.”’ 


Mr. Editor :—I want to thank you, and through you Rey. F. A. 
Adams, for the interesting article in the last JOURNAL on ‘A 
Slighted Idiom.’’ Since studying grammar under Alfred Hol- 
brook, I have always defended the use of the superlative in such 
cases as those mentioned. Everybody (but cranks) uses it, but the 
grammars do not recognize it. They forget that ‘‘ usage is the law 
of language,’’ and that grammar was made for language, not lan- 
guage for grammar. I remember once visiting a normal school 


whose principal prided himself on his teaching of grammar, and I 
listened with interest to his very impressive teaching and drill on 
this very point, that the superlative should never be used when only 
two objects were compared ; and in his very teaching he violated his 
own rule. Not only this, but so right was he, and so wrong the 
rule, that neither he nor they noticed the error. J. M. F. 


POSSESSIVE PLURAL. 


Mr. Editor :—Your issue of Aug. 18 continues the discussion of 
the possessive plural. May I give my rule for possessives? First 
spell the nominative, either singular or plural ; then place the 
apostrophe, and add an s for the possessive singular, but not for 
those plurals that already end ins. Sheep’s is either possessive 
singular or possessive plural by the above rule, and also according 
to Kerl, Harvey (presumably), Bigelow, Swinton, Whitney, ete. 
If there is no difference in the spelling of the singular and plural 
of agiven word, why make a difference in their possessives ? I 
find this a good test: What comes before the apostrophe is always 
a complete word (in the formation of possessives). No one claims 
there is such a word as sheeps, and this is the only word which 
would violate the test should the apostrophe come after the s. (Of 
course sheep and deer follow the same law.) If there are other 


words that disprove my test, I should be glad to find them, 
Concerning the possessive singular, I find the following diversity : 
Charles’s affairs,’’ Prescott. ‘‘ Louis’s reign,’’ — Mucaulay. 
Some of Aschylus’s and Euripides’s plays open thus,’’—Bluir’s 
Rhetoric. ‘* King James’s Bible,’’—Geo. P. Marsh. ‘‘ In the Count- 
ess’s speech,’’—R. G. White. Brooks’s Arithmetic, Willis’s Poems, 
Harkness's Latin. On the other hand, ‘‘ Bullions’ Grammar,’? — 
Bullions, Sanders’ Readers,’? — Sanders. ‘‘ Davies’ Algebra,’’ 


Davies. ‘* King James’ G. White. 
Eureka, Kan., Aug. 20, 1887. 


SOME CURIOUS STATEMENTS IN RECENTLY PUB- 
* LISHED GRAMMARS. 
No. I. 

1. ‘*Some words express simply being; as, The boys are good. 
The girl is happy. The words are and ‘s do not express action but 
being.”’ 

The words are and is do not express (eing at all. ‘They simply 
assert, without asserting anything. In such examples as, There 
ARE stars in the heavens, There is a mistake in that solution, are 
and is do express being. 


2. ‘* Definition. An adverb is a word used to modify the mean- 
ing of verbs and some other words !”’ 


How’s that for a definition ? 


3. ‘* An adjective that cannot be compared is called an INCOM- 
PARABLE adjective.”’ 


Did any teacher ever hear of an incomparable adjective ? 


4. ‘*A clause is a combination of words, containing the elements 
” 


‘* Note the clause never asserts but is used to modi/ some words 
in the principal sentence.’’ 

A sentence, the author tells us before, is a statement. A ** pred- 
icate tells what is said or asserted.’’ Now we are told that a clause 
has a predicate like a sentence, but that it does not «asset. 

We are also told that a clause is a modifier. In the following 
the clause is a subject and not a modifier; viz., That John studicsisa 
fact. Clauses are used as frequently as nouns as they are modifiers. 

5. ‘* An interrogative pronoun is a pronoun used to introduce a 
qiestion.’’ 

Many other grammarians make this classification of pronouns. 
Now why not, for precisely the same reason (viz., because they may 
be used to introduce questions), call the adverbs when, where, 
whether, how, ete., interrogative adverbs? Why not, also, call the 
auxiliaries may, can, shall, will, must, ete., interrogative auxiliaries / 
The fact is, this isa perfectly useless classification, in every case,— 
pronouns and all. 


6. ‘* After carefully looking at a sentence, we should select,— 
1. The verb. 2. Its subject. 3. Its object.” 


We have here the three principal elements of a sentence, desig- 
nated as ver), subject, and object. Now the terms subject and object 
are purely /ogica/, and the term verb is grammatical. Here are two 
kinds of classification confounded. 

The author is not alone in fault here. We often see in our text- 
books on grammar such a mixing up of /ogical and grammatical 
terms and processes. The two should be carefully discriminated in 
all language discussions. The terms subject, predicate, obj«ct, com- 
plement, apposition, modifier, ete., are logical and have to do with 
analysis, but the terms noun, pronoun, verb, adverb, adjective, prepo- 
sition, conjunction, ete., are grammatical and have to do with pars- 
ing. Distinctions so obvious and so important should not be con- 
founded. Give the pupil clear ideas. 


A lexicographer very properly speaks of nouns, pronouns, verbs, 
ete., because words as such may be thus classified; but a lexicog- 
rapher never speaks of subjects, predicates, objects, ete., because these 
are the names of words only when placed in and occupying certain 
logical relations in a sentence. 

We have, then, two distinct principles of classification, and to 
mix them, as in the above quotation ((j), is as absurd as to speak 


of Caucasians, Malays, Negroes, kings, nolles, peasants, ete., as 
composing the human race. BROOKLYN. 
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them in many of the fine manufactures in which France 
had long been without a rival. Feeling that such facts 
as these must be due to more than ordinary causes, the 
Government appointed that able, painstaking expert, M. 
Amédée Marteau, to make an investigation of the indus- 
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making the report a text for an article on “ Technical Ed- 
ucation,” says : 

‘‘M. Marteau finds the principal cause of the Germany’s growing 
industrial supremacy in the technical schools, which are increasing 
in number and efficiency from day to day, and of which there are now 
more than 250 in operation in the country. In these schools young 
men are taught everything known to human science and art relating 
to the practical means of earning a livelihood. Mining, metal- 
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intricacies of machines, here open their mysteries to the youth of 
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LABOR-DAY causes us to be a day late. 


MENTAL DISCIPLINE means more than intellectual gym- 
nastics. The world is well seasoned with brilliant intel- 
lectual athletes, whose college-day fame is the pride of 
parents and friends, but who are useless to themselves 
and the world aside from their skill in mental gymnasties. 
Mental discipline means that discipline of the mind 
which enables one to accomplish definite work for self 
and the world, taking hold of practical questions vigor- 
ously. ‘The school must be practical in its discipline of 
the mind in its work. 


Prov. Georce H. Barron, of the Institute of Tech- 
nology, Boston, has a field lesson in geology every Satur- 
day in September and October, visiting places of special 
geological interest in the vicinity of Boston, Fitchburg, 
Bolton, and Newport. Each lesson will be complete in 
itself. The excursions about Boston will require only 
afternoons ; the other places all day. 
only be for lessons actually attended, and is but $1.00 a 
Prof. A. C. Boyden, who was with the class 
through June, pronounces it the most valuable geo- 
logical study, for the time and money, of which he has 


The charge will 


lesson. 


ever known. 


DEFINITENESS IN KNOWLEDGE.—The memory will only 
be content when there is that accuracy which gives abso- 
lute confidence. Suspicion of inaccuracy is the most 
vicious element in memory. It is more satisfactory not 
to recall a thing than to recall it in such a way as not to 
know what we have recalled,—whether the recollection 
is reliable, where the memory of fact shades into fancy. 
It requires the best mental activity, the closest observa- 
tion, the clearest thought, the sharpest discrimination, 
the cleanest classification, to give knowledge that definite- 
ness which is indispensable to reliability in memory and 
accuracy in recollection. 


WHAT INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION HAS 
DONE FOR GERMANY. 


The Consular Reports for June repeat a story that has 
taught France a costly lesson, and ought to set all the in- 
dustrial nations of the earth athinking. 

A few years ago the French Government made the un- 
pleasant discoveries that she was importing more goods 
from Germany, to the value of over a hundred million 
franes, than she was exporting to that country; and that 
this change had come about since 1875, when her exports 
to Germany exceeded her imports to the amount of sev- 
enty-seven million franes ; and that this excess was in- 
creasing every year; and that the German manufactures 


Germany, who not only are raised to the highest possible standard 


;{as producers, but, according to M. Marteau, are imbued with a 
noble ambition to make their knowledge effective. 


They gain self- 
confidence and the spirit of enterprise, which prompts them to penc- 
trate all parts of the earth to find markets for the sale of their 
goods. They exile themselves from home. They carry their ac- 
quired knowledge to distant countries. They learn foreign lan- 
guages and study foreign habits. This consummate training is now 
beginning to bear its fruits. Germany is gaining on her compet- 


»|itors in the world’s markets; she is even gaining on them in their 
2]own markets; and she will distance them if they do not keep pace 


with her in technical education,—not the hap-hazard education of 
the workshop, but the systematized training of the best minds and 
the most skiilful hands, the true masters of their several callings in 
all the departments of practical industry.’’ 


A TEACHER A CENTURY OLD. 


The commemorative celebration of the one hundredth 
birthday of the venerable teacher, Seth Davis, which oc- 
curred at West Newton, Mass., on Saturday afternoon, 
Sept. 3, was a notable event. Upon the lawn in front of 
his residence, beneath the shade of rock maples, the seeds 
of which were planted by his own hand over eighty years 
ago, was erected a temporary platform, ornamented by 
choice plants and beautiful flowers, over which waved the 
stars and stripes, and upon which sat the true and loyal 
centenarian, surrounded by a great assembly of friends, 
prominent citizens, and former pupils. The scene was a 
most picturesque and impressive one. It signified the 
completion, on that day, of one hundred years of active, 
useful, and happy life. 

It is greatly to the credit of the city of Newton that 
the improvement of this rare opportunity to do honor to 
an aged veteran of education was suggested by the mayor 
of the city, and that the fitting arrangements were made 
by the unanimous concurrent action of the city govern- 
ment. The former pupils of Mr. Davis became by invi- 
tation the guests of the city, among whom were Hon. 
Alexander H. Rice, Ex-Governor of Massachusetts, Dr. 
D. B. Hagar, late President of the National Council of 
Education, and many other prominent citizens of the 
The mayor of the city presided over 
the formal exercises, which consisted of singing by a choir 
of children from the Davis School, named in honor of 
Mr. Davis more than a quarter of a century ago; inter- 
esting and eloquent addresses by Hon. A. H. Rice, Dr. 
D. B. Hagar, Hon. J. F. C. Hyde, Nathaniel T. Allen, 
and others, and original poems read by Rev. S. F. Smith, 
author of “ America,’”’ and Thomas Drew, Esq. Well 
did Mayor Kimball express the fact that this oceasion 
“was a grand proof of the real friendship entertained for 
Mr. Davis, and a magnificent tribute of esteem to his 
worth and life work as a teacher.” 

Mr. Davis has resided in Newton eighty-four years, 
has been active in public affairs, and prominent in many 
enterprises, yet his chief employment, and that in which 
he most delighted, was teaching. In this profession he 
had marked success; he understood the art of teaching, 
and had advanced views concerning educational matters ; 
and to the knowledge he imparted to his pupils he added 
the benefits of a noble example. 

On this point we quote the words of Ex-Governor Rice, 
to show that Mr. Davis was abreast in methods of modern 
educators : “ His teaching always had what Mr. Lowell 
styles the ‘ mintmark of spontaneousness.’ No matter how 


Commonwealth. 


not only undersold those of France, but were superior to 


elaborate the textbook or how stale it had become by plod- 
ding study, or how dry the subject, he gave to the recita- 


tion a freshness of analysis and illustration all hisown. He 
dissected or illuminated the subject and showed its ele- 
mental parts, and then put them together again, or rather 
taught his pupils to do so, and to present it again in its 
integral completeness. In this way he often surprised 
his pupils by leading them into depths which they would 


scarcely dream of entering.” 


THE AGE OF CHIVALRY. 


A variety of circumstances conspire to make it desir- 
able that the youth of the country should be made famil- 
iar with that literature which held unrivaled sway over 
the imagination of our ancestors for centuries. The ques- 
tion has recently been raised, whether there was not lia- 
bility of neglect of that phase of classic English which 
clusters around the names of Arthur, Lancelot, Robin 
Hood, and all the names that link history with the tra- 
dition era of our ancestors. If there be one danger 
greater than another along the line of modern education 
it is the neglect of the imagination in the years when it 
needs to be fed with that which blends heroism with sen- 
timent, as nothing in our literature does so well as the 
chivalric deeds of Sir Gawain, Geraint, Richard, Edward, 
and their compeers. 

It is a sad day for American life when the frontier 
tragedy, with its blood-curdling recital, is the chief delight 
of youth. It is as sad to see the teacher attempt to coun- 
teract this with the dry details of history. Who can es- 
timate the good that will come to the school, home, and 
society when the thought and sentiment of the child is 
enriched by meditation on the Lady of the Fountain, 
Sherwood Forest, and the Chevy Chase? 

It was our privilege one winter to have a class of two 
hundred, old and young, meet once a week for the study 
of English history ; and it was a revelation to us, this 
fascination of the age of chivalry for all classes. The 
youngest boys, the sixteen-year-old maiden, and the gray- 
haired sire, vied in their admiration for the chivalric 
deeds, brave words, and tender sentiments, of the knights 
and ladies to whom they were introduced, and when they 
found that Bulfinch’s Age of Chivalry had been the 
fountain of our inspiration, there was a demand for that 
book which developed for no other during our five months’ 
study. An incidental recall of the pleasures of that season 
has led us to arrange with the publishers for the offering 
of this book, in elegant binding, with its wealth of classic 
phrase as one of our premiums, thus bringing within the 
reach of any reader, without financial sacrifice, the pos- 
sibility of owning, enjoying, and using with his pupils a 
book that we prize as highly as almost any work that 
graces our library. 


BRIDGEWATER SOUVENIR. 


During the summer of last year the members of the 
fifty-fifth class of the State Normal School, at Bridge- 
water, fulfilled an agreement, made when they were grad- 
uated, to observe the twenty-fifth anniversary of that event 
by a reunion in Normal Hall. This gathering took place, 
July 1, the same day that the Normal Association held its 
biennial meeting; and we have just received a copy of 
an exquisite souvenir of that pleasant occasion, in the 
form of a brochure of thirty-six pages, with insets, finished 
in the highest style of the engraver’s and printer’s art. 
Before the class parted it was suggested that the secretary, 
Mrs. R. M. Higley, prepare a list of the names and ad 
dresses of the members, and provision was made to have a 
copy forwarded to each. Then Mr. Daniel S. Pillsbury, 
who is now a flourishing publisher and stationer in New 
York, offered to print the list at his own expense. Few 
of the classmates knew anything further of the progress 
of this arrangement until each received by mail a copy 
of the elaborate volume before us, which testifies to the 
persistent labor of Mrs. Higley in securing the information 
it contains, no less than her good taste in editing and ar- 
ranging it, and does equal honor to the generosity and 
skill of Mr. Pillsbury. 

The contents of the book present in epitome the history 
of one of the strongest classes that have entered the school 
at Bridgewater. This was the last class admitted during 
the administration of that beloved and devoted principal, 
Mr. Marshall Conant ; and facing page 15 is a picture of 


the old building in which the Fifty-fifth was initiated,— 
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that plain structure erected in 1846, which, when the class 
reassembled after its first summer vacation, had taken 
to itself wings, and showed the larger front seen in the 
cut opposite page 25. This was also the first large class 
(the 54th was very small at the last) trained and gradu- 
ated by Mr. Boyden. ‘I'wo principals of the school are, 
therefore, endeared to the members of this class, who will 
ever hold them both in grateful remembrance. 

The late Civil War broke out while this elass was in 
the school, and the record shows that a number of gentle- 
men belonging to it enlis‘ed and bore an honorable part 
in the defence of the Union. 

Among the members of this class who have become 
prominent ag teachers and in other professions are : Mary 
A. Thayer, superintendent of schools, West Bridgewater ; 
Miss Sarah A. Henshaw, who taught for many years in 
the Chapman School, Boston; Miss Hattie E. Hill, who, 
after teaching three years in Cambridge, married her class- 
mate, Mr. Edward Southworth, now master of the Mather 
School, Boston,author of several books and inventor of school 
apparatus; Miss Elizabeth Rodman, a daughter of Rey. 
T. P. Rodman, who, after teaching some time in Boston, 
married Mr. $. M. Coleord, a prominent druggist of that 
city; Mr. Henry L. Clapp, master of the George Putnam 
School, Boston, and a specialist in mineralogical and bo- 
tanical research; Dr. Thomas Conant, Jr., a prominent 
physician of Gloucester; Supt. G. T. Fletcher, of the 
Marlboro’ public schools; George T. Keith, Esq., a suc- 
cessful civil engineer, of Orleans, N. Y.; Mr. Thomas H. 
West, the well-known principal of the Prescott School in 
Randolph; Gen. W. W. Blackmar, a prominent Boston 
lawyer; and Charles M. Barrows, a journalist, and one 
of the most successful authors among the Bridgewater 
alumni. 


VACATION MUSINGS. 


What did the world do before it had a vacation ? One can trave} 
all the year through and think he knows it all, and yet the moment 
he has a vacation he sees that he has known nothing of its luxury 
in any other relation. We have tried all kinds of vacations, each 
different from the other and a little better, until this year, upon 
the plans of an hour, we took steamer for Bangor, through the de- 
lightful seenery of the Penobscot bay and river with its ever-varying 
play of beauty by land and water, and taking a light team from a 
Bangor livery we started northward for a two weeks’ ramble among 
the beauties of the Maine lakes and forests. . 

I say ‘‘we,’’ for a vacation without a companion would be no 
vacation, and because the “‘ we’’ in this case deserves special men- 
tion, being a boy, a genuine lad of sixteen, full of fun and elasticity, 
ready for any risk in canoe or hardship in tramp, equal to any feat 
in the saddle or at the table, with eyes for any beauty or curiosity, 
and an ear for any chord or discord in nature’s music. One who 
has never had two weeks’ companionship with a boy knows little of 
the native resources of a sixteen-year-old lad. We are the richer, 
stronger, happier for this acquaintance with our own boy. 

You may take your botany with you, if you choose,—we shall never 
do it in vacation ; you may botanize for facts, if you will,—we prefer 
to see character in plants and let them read us their lessons for mankind, 


’ Even thistles afford opportunity for character study. There is as 


much difference in them as in persons. There is one variety that 
has a thriftless look through all its stages; it catches all the dust 
that blows; buds before it is ready; blossoms prematurely, with 
a faded tint; before it is one-half in bloom the down puts in an 
appearance, and before it has any characteristics of beauty it goes 
all to pieces in a ragged, jagged way, falling all over the stalk and 
leaves. How strangely in contrast to this is the majestic thistle 
that has character through all its stages. It is stalwart in stalk, 
firm in stem, graceful in leaf, waiting until it is full of vigor before 
it buds, holding itself in bud with confident reserve until it unfolds 
its delicately rich rose-purple flower that enjoys its preéminence 
until, with artistic grace, it whitens itself for autumn. Be careful, 
however, that your admiration for this queenly crown does not 
extend to your fingers. She says, ‘‘ Touch me not,’’ more effectively 
than the bright little flower that resents your approach by sensitive 
modesty. Who does not admire Scotland’s taste and character in 
choosing the thistle as its national emblem, and for its national 
motto, ‘* Nemo me impune lacessit,’’—Nobody shall provoke me 
with impunity. 

Who does not pity the hardhack, which might be so beautiful if 
only circumstances would favor ? It is beautiful in shape with its 
conical flower-cluster, and there are few tints so delicate when at 
its best, yet it is rarely beautiful. It is so ambitious that it begins 
to blossom at the top, and before the base takes on its rich pink the 
top is fading. One can but regret that a flower that should have 
been so beautiful is perpetually clouded by the premature bloom 
and fade of its most aspiring flowerets. 

What a saucy little flower the daisy-like May weed is, with its 
perfect imitation of the daisy’s face, without a particle of her char- 
acter. It is always trying to get under your feet, is never so ready 
to thrive as where it can be trodden upon; it seems to think that facial 
beauty and wayward cheek are alone necessary for its prosperity, 
and yet who ever saw Mayweed adorning table, desk, or altar, 
while the daisy is welcome anywhere. 


Who can account for the fickleness of human judgments? There 
is the bunchberry that nobody cares for, and yet it is the most brilliant 
berry that grows, perhaps, clustering, as it will sometimes, twelve 
or fifteen of the brightest little berries grouped in an artistic form, 
presenting the most faultless arrangement to the passer-by, fairly 
enveloping a mound with its richness, and yet whoever saw anybody 
really admire this berry for its beauty ? Certainly no one does for 
its taste. If only it were blossom instead of fruit, it would vie with 
the Trailing Arbutus, perhaps. We can forgive worthlessness in 
beauty, but never in fruit. 

What varieties of C/over, useful and useless! What can vie with 
the bushy, purple, fragrant, sweet, thrifty Clover of the field, so 
tempting that the height of success in any fun, frolic, or work of 
life, is to be ‘‘ in clover.’’? Then there is the White Clover, useless 
well-nigh as a field-crop, and yet nothing is so attractive to the bee, 
or to us after the bee’s manipulation, as this variety. White clover 
honey,—what delicious memories it suggests! But why anybody 
should call the little yellow-headed, wayside plant ‘‘ Clover” is 
more than we can tell. 

One of the delights of a vacation drive among the flowers is the 
leisure one has for seeing, thinking, and revalling the charming 
things that have been said about them. Who could see the Kven- 
ing Primrose here and there, with its delicately pale yet expressive 
face, and not think of Wordsworth’s ‘* Peter Bell’’ and the lines,— 


‘* A primrose by a river’s brim 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more.”’ 


The Golden-Rod was not in its prime; only here and there, in 
some favored spot, was the landscape touched with its golden 
beauty. We were disappointed, for the Go/den-Rod in our New 
Hampshire rambles has been one of the chief attractions; but 
somehow we admired the few specimens that strayed here and there 
all the more because of their rarity. We saw but two or three of 
the threescore varieties that grace our New England hills in the 
early autumn. 

Poor old Mullein! Why does it grow? It curses any field as 
worthless or hopeless. Its furzy old leaves are not beautiful ; its 
ungainly stalk is not attractive; and its attempt at bloom is the 
veriest farce. 1t always reminds us, as it stands out in monumental 
grandeur in a decayed pasture, of some of our professional critics, 
—good for nothing themselves, and trying to advertise the world 
and everything in it as good for nothing. I knowthey tell us there 
are medicinal virtues in the Mullein. There ought to be, in order 
that humanity may gain something by what nature has lost in its 
fields. 

The False Dandelion is always pleasing, yet why we cannot tell. 
It cannot be because of the delicious associations with the spring 
bitter of the tender leaves of the real dandelion, nor yet because of 
any real artistic beauty in itself, as it stands there with its little 
yellow crown on its long, slender stem, swaying in the wind. 
Our eye rests upon it with no disposition to criticise the tendency 
even to enjoy. 

The Wild Carrot has elements of beauty, and still with all the 
grace of its sun-shaped flower cluster, it lacks character in its long, 
lean, leafless stems, and has not the edible merit of the seeding 
Caraway blossoms. 

The Spotted Eupatorium blossoms profusely in the occasional 
damp spots along the margin of the river. It is about as uninvit- 
ing in stalk and bloom as a flower could well be with its musty, 
dusty, rusty-looking head of bloom, but a closer examination of the 
flowers that compose it reveals touches of beauty. 

That wretched little Mexican Sage, so top heavy, so much body, 
and so little beauty, with its purple adornments so carelessly hang- 
ing all over, reminds one of the ‘‘ Greasers’’ he sees all through 
the Mexican cities. 

The Buttercup,—Goldencup, Kingscup, as you please,—surprised 
us by being in its prime down here. Does it migrate like the birds, 
and have a different season in Maine from Massachusetts ? 

How can we be sufficiently grateful for the Aster? Where is 
there such delicacy and variety in form and feature, in hue and 
tint, as in its threescore and ten varieties, with their unmistak- 
able facial expressions ? 

The Yarrow is a strange little plant. We want to think it beau- 
tiful, somehow everybody does, and yet it almost never is. It 
promises well, and there is a day or two in its life when it presents 
an attractive array of little white flowers, but it seems to get just 
where the dust blows and does not know how to shake it off, and 
the white of its blossom is early gray,—and popular as gray is in 
its place, anything that tones down ideal purity never so little 
leaves us <lissatisfied even with the gray. 

Who has not tried te admire St. John’s-wort, but who ever did ? 
True its yellow is brilliant, and it is a cleanly plant, but there is no 
symmetry in its bloom, there is raggedness and imperfection in the 
arrangement of its flowers. How well-balanced must beauty be to 
win and retain our admiration! Why should this flower have been 
chosen in the name of sentiment to hold the fate of uncertain 
maidens ? 

‘“*T must gather the mystic St. Johns-wort to-night ; 
The wonderful herb whose leaf will decide 
If the coming year shall make me a bride.”’ 


One has to be ina peculiar frame of mind to enjoy the Immortelle. 
One needs to be in the mood in which he would seek the compan- 
ionship of age rather than youth, of wisdom rather than wit, of 
reason rather than fancy, and we confess ourself not to have been 
in that frame of mind as we drove along the banks of the grand, 
old Penobscot. 

With the same reluctance that we bade adieu toa fortnight’s 
revelry with country cream and eggs, fish and fowl, air and sun- 
shine, we cease these musings upon the wayside flora by river and 


lake, in field and forest. 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY WILLIAM H, HILLS, 


THE DIFFERENCE. 


We sat together on the shore, 
Close wrapped in one big shawl ; 

I pressed her hand, and blindly swore 
She was my life, my all. 


For hours we sat beneath the moon 
Regardless of time’s flight, 

Both quite content to sit and spoon 
Like that the live-long night. 


But now, alas! we never sit 
Close wrapped in one big shawl, 

And that is not the whole of it,— 
We don’t spoon now at all. 


For that was quite five years ago,— 
It seems as if ’twere ten; 

How soft we were! Besides, you know, 
We were not married then. 


Probably there isn’t an older phrase in the English language than 
the words, ‘‘I love you!’’ and yet the most flippant young man 
doesn’t even think of saying ‘‘ Chestnut!’’ when some sweet girl 
whispers it softly into his coat collar. 

There are more college graduates in journalism than there is of 
journalism in the head of the average college graduate. 

The trouble that some men will take to inform you that they 
never read the newspapers is only equaled by their indefatigable 
inquisitiveness when they learn by chance that something or other 
has happened. 

Business has decided not to boom until the base ball season has 
ended. It was no use. 

A moving tale,—the one the dog wags, of course. 

The hungry man in a restaurant will avoid the pretty waiter girl 
if he is wise. The homely girl won't expect so much admiration, 
and she will bring his dinner quicker by thirty-eight degrees. 

Next to the centre-board, the most important thing about the 
modern pleasure yacht seems to be the side-board. 

New York is overstocked with watermelons. Many of us un- 
happy ones know how New York must feel. 

A man died snddenly on the street in New York last week. It 
is thought that he had just bought a peach at a corner fruit stand, 
and had found on biting into it that it was ripe. The shock killed 
him. 

One of the queer features of life is that a boy never can see what 
other fellows find about his sister that so much excites their admi- 
ration. 

A FUTURE FOR JIMMIE, 

**There,’’ said Mrs, Silvertop, exultantly, ‘‘I always said that 
Jimmie was a genius; there’s something in that boy, Maria, you 
mark my words.”’ 

**Gosh!’’ said Farmer Whitcomb, who was standing by, ‘‘ she’s 
right there; 1 guess she’d say so,—louder, too,—if she’d seen him 
at the dinner table this noon.’’ 


SURE BUT SLOW, 


**Say, Watson,’’ said Bagley, ‘‘ you know Jenks; what sort of 
a fellow is he? He has owed me a bill for overa year; is he 
honest ? ’’ 
** Yes,’’ said Watson slowly, ‘‘ Jenks is honest; there’s no doubt 


about that; but it takes him a long time to find it out.’’ 


THIS AND THAT. 


— A cyclorama of Niagara Falls is to be erected in London. 

— Howard, the philanthropist and author, was at first a grocer’s 
boy. 

— Correggio’s pictures speak for him, and exhibit the softness, 
tenderness, and harmony of his nature. 

— Lord Ellenborough undertook to read Adam Smith’s Wealth 
of Nations, but returned it to its owner, declaring that he found 
the task impossible. 

— A London news agent says that the sales of the five Amer- 
ican magazines reissued in England exceed the sales of the twenty- 
five leading magazines of the United Kingdom, 

— The committee at Genoa, Italy, selected to manage the cele- 
bration of the 400th anniversary of the birth of Columbus, will in- 
vite all the States of America to send representatives, 

— Prof. Ira G. Hoitt, California’s superintendent of public in- 
struction, came from New England, and once taught school at 
West Amesbury, under the superintendence of John Greenleaf 
Whittier. 

— How She Spelled It.—A little girl who, with her parents, is 
spending the summer at Chautauqua, writes to her cousin a letter 
in which she makes the singular mistake of spelling the name of 
that famous resort, ‘‘ Shaw, talk away.’’ 

— The homestead of President Lincoln, in Springfield, Il., has 
been conveyed to the state, which agrees to place a custodian in 
charge and to keep the premises in repair. There are a number of 
interesting relics of President Lincoln in the house, which will be 
free of access to the public. 

— Miss Julia E, Burnham, a recent graduate of the Framingham 
State Normal School, is the first totally blind person who has grad- 
uated from one of these institutions. Miss Burnham fitted for the 
Normal School at the Perkins Institution for the Blind, South 
Boston, where she gradnated in 1883, Last year she passed the 
teachers’ examination in our public schools, using the caligraph in 
answering the questions. She actually ranked above the average 
of those who passed the examination. 

— The son of an eminent citizen of Boston, who graduated from 
the Higher Weaving School of Chemnitz, Saxony, was able, within 
one year after his return home, to command a salary,—we will not 
mention the amount, but it was such as very few lawyers or doctors, 
and still fewer editors, ever attain. What this young man had ac- 
quired that made his services so valuable was, in chief, the ability 
to take in pieces and put together again any weaving machine for 


any class of goods of any kind, description, or make in the known 
world. All this various training can be found, all in one place, 


only in Germany.—The Nation. 
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[Written for the JOURNAL.] 
ON THE SHORES OF THE BLUE MICHIGAN. 


BY HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH, 


My dead daughter’s daughter, my own Gretchen Gray, 
The lake bird to sing has began, 

And hear the warm winds through the cotton-woods play 
On the shores of the blue Michigan. 


The Illini’s tents ’mid the green hazels burned, 
The deer through the cool sedges ran, 

As my boat from the pines of the Mackinaw turned 
Toward the shores of the blue Michigan. 


I remember the day when the Great Council met,— 
The oak-leaves to fall had began ; 

1 saw the dark chiefs and their looks of regret 
As they stood by the blue Michigan. 


And I saw near to night, in the lone autumn light, 
Their plumes disappear till the van 

Of the Illini old, in the shadows of gold, 
Left behind them the blue Michigan. 


Their plumes gray and white, at that coming of night, 
I saw the brown prairie span, 

And fade on the dark as the even star’s spark 
Touched the waves of the blue Michigan. 


The Lilini, theirs was what history unknown, 
What ages the eye could not sean! 

I wept on that eve when the bugles were blown 
On the shores of the blue Michigan. 


The crow from his crumbling nest watched them as slow 
The far trail they threaded ; and ran 

The prairie-dogs ’mid the children, and low 
Sighed the reeds of the blue Michigan. 


On, on to the West, to the Great River's tide, 
On, on, ’neath the white stranger's ban, 
And never the chief or the maid turned aside 

To look back on the blue Michigan. 


All places are pleasant where good has been done, 
So the thought of young Nicholet ran, 

And the Recollets’ ways, ‘neath the midsummer sun, 
He mapped on the blue Michigan. 


’T was a wilderness then: roamed the buffalo free 
In the ways seldom trodden by man, 

And I planted my cabin and cotton-wood tree 
On the shores of the blue Michigan. 


Then a village arose, then a town, and at last 
The spires of a city began 

To hang their sweet bells o’er the wilderness vast 
And the waves of the blue Michigan. 


I am fourscore to-day,—like a vision it comes, 
I made for this city its plan, 

And I built with these hands the first wilderness homes 
On the shores of the blue Michigan. 


Men came,—whence I know not,—the world gathered here ; 
Thence Progress her iron roads ran ; 

And the steam-clouds forever, in suns shining clear, 
Hung bright o’er the blue Michigan. 


The wonder grew wondrous, thick sails filled the lake, 
Her palaces trade here began ; 

The hawk left the sky and the sedge-bird the brake, 
And Peace filled the blue Michigan. 


Then I saw the brigades as they marched to the war ; 
The old flags the lake breezes fan ; 

For Lincoln I heard the bells tolling in awe, 
On the shores of the blue Michigan. 


I saw the red lake when the billows of fire 
O’er the marts and trade palaces ran ; 
When fell into ashes the temple and spire 

On the shores of the blue Michigan. 


The wind-flower is blooming ; I’m fourscore to-day, 
My dreams the eventful springs span 

Since first as a boy on the star-grass I lay 
On‘ the shores of the blue Michigan. 


A SUMMER SCHOOL OF GEOLOGY. 


BY SAMUEL F, TOWER. 


My school closed on the twenty-fifth of June, and like many 
other teachers I thought that, if the school had not ended then, I 
would have been ended very soon. During that last term the ques- 
tion of attending a summer school had come up for discussion fre- 
quently, and all the arguments against them, including those of 
expense und weariness, had been gone over again and again. Still 
the idea gained strength every day, that I ought to do something 
in the line of professional work during the vacation, and at last, 
though I was sadly ‘afflicted in mind, body, and estate,’”’ the 
verdict was given in favor of a summer school of geology and min- 
eralogy. Accordingly I took to myself a kindred spirit, and, having 
put on our flannel shirts and knickerbocker breeches, we packed a 
few necessaries in our satchels and started for the school. 

The school opened at Plymouth, N. H., on the twenty-first day 
of July, and our first exercise was a tramp from Plymouth to Camp- 
ton Village, right up the Pemigewasset valley. After walking 
about two miles we came to Livermore Falls, and here we spent an 
hour or two enjoying the scenery and studying the deep cut that 
has been worn into the solid rock by the river. That night we 
spent at Campton Village, and the next day we walked on to North 
Woodstock. This place we made our headquarters for a week or 
more, and from it visited the points of interest in the vicinity. On 
Moosilauke brook we found the great pot holes called Agassiz’s 
Basins and a host of smaller ones. One day we spent exploring 
Harvard brook as far as Georgianna Falls, a place seldom visited, 
but one that would delight the heart of artist or geologist. 

From Woodstock, too, we climbed Moosilauke, and, after spend- 


were well repaid for this trip by finding large erystals of tourmaline 
and pyrites, broad sheets of mica, hexagonal prisms of beryl and 
sparkling garnets. Down in the valley, too, we saw upon a ledge 
the most plainly marked glacier scratches we have ever seen. And 
here we want to give a word of advice to whom it may concern. If 
by reason of shortness of time or of purse you can visit only one 
mountain let that one be Moosilauke. It is easily accessible ; accom- 
modations on and near it are good and at reasonable rates, and the 
view from the summit is unsurpassed. 

Returning to Woodstock from this side trip, we passed on up the 
valley and spent a memorable week studying the flume with its 
immense slide, the pool, the basin, and ascending Mount Lafayette. 
During this week we studied more especially granites and feldspars, 
comparing our own well-known Quincy granite with the Conway 
and Chocorua granites, and finding blue, green, red, gray, and 
white feldspars. 

Having finished the Franconia Mountains, the first section of our 
work in geology, we tramped on through Franconia Village and 
Bethlehem, passed the Maplewood, the Twin Mountain House, 
and Fabyan’s, to the Mount Pleasant House. After spending a 
pleasant evening here, and getting a good night’s rest, we took an 
early start and walked down to Crawford’s and up the bridle path 
over Clinton, Pleasant, Franklin, Monroe, to the Tiptop House on 
Mount Washington, and thence after dinner down the carriage 
road to the Glen House. 

The next morning our route led down to Glen Ellis Falls, and 
then up through Tackerman’s Ravine, and back to Crawford’s. 
The study of the Presidential range, with its great ravines, is 
not to be completed in one summer, and we of course took but a 
cursory glance at the subject. Yet we added much to our stock of 
geological ideas and made additions to the package of “* speci- 
jmens”’ that we were going to send home by express. And as I 
look at the paperweights that lie upon my desk, the one a mass 
of quartz crystals from Glen Ellis Falls, and the other a beautiful 
piece of rosy quartz from the tiptop, I often think of the day when 
I climbed up the almost perpendicular walls of Tackerman’s Ra- 
vine, with my pockets heavily weighted down with pieces of rock. 
The Notch itself next claimed our attention, and after paying 
our respects to it and its surroundings, we followed the incipient 
Saco in its windings down to North Conway. Here we had in- 
tended to spend a week, but circumstances called us back to Mas- 
sachusetts earlier than we had planned, leaving us time to visit 
Kearsage only. The day was a perfect one and wonderfully clear. 
As we climbed the hill our attention was given chiefly to its forma- 
tion,—a granite base and felsite summit, with areas of slate and 
breccia. But when we reached the top, and the view to the north 
and west opened upon us, geology was laid aside for the time. 1 
will not attempt to describe the view, for it has been done in terms 
more fitting than any at my command. 

An end must come to all things, however, and this was the end 
of our summer school. So after drinking in our fill of the beauty 
and grandeur of the scene, we took as our last specimen a good- 
sized piece of that peculiar igneous felsite that crowns the head of 
old Pequawket, and started down the hill. That afternoon we 
turned our faces toward home, and two or three days later reached 
Wolfeborough where we took the train for Boston. 

Such is the outline of our course in the ‘‘ Peripatetic Summer 
School of Geology and Mineralogy.”’ We were absent from the 
Hub just four weeks. In that time we walked 325 miles, ascended 
eight mountains, and gained in weight, in muscle, and in mental 
vigor. We saw the mountains in all their grandeur, and laid away a 
store of pleasant memories that will serve to make the year’s work 
easier. 

The entire cost, including ‘‘tuition, board, and traveling ex- 
penses,’’ was less than fifty dollars apiece, and we came back with 
the determination to take another course in the same school next 
year. 


PUBLIC OPINION, 


— You cannot create teachers as if they were light infantry men, 
who can be manufactured, it is said, out of clowns by three months’ 
drill, There was a theory among the illuminated, forty years ago, 
that, with a proper dose of what they called pedagogies, a good 
normal school would take anybody from any trade and in eighteen 
months turn him out a first-rate teacher. Now the truth is, that 
your first-rate teacher, with or without pedagogics, must be a first- 
rate man or woman when you begin. —Edward Everett Hale. 


— As so much depends on a right start in school-work, too great 
care cannot be exercised in the selection of teachers for these lower 
grades. New teachers should never be placed here to experiment 
but successful _experience and superior merit should be considered 
necessary qualifications of a teacher for the lower primaries. Then 
let the ambition of these teachers be not to take higher grade 
classes, but to perfect themselves as primary teachers. There is 
no more honorable position. — Supt, A. W. Edson. 


— Methods are of little value without a knowledge of princi 
underlying them. The powers of the mind are p Ba anit ow 
trained by activity. Primary conceptions and ideas are best taught 
objectively, giving first the idea and then the words. Words must 
be tanght asa whole,—first as sounds, and then as forms; words 
should then be combined into groups and sentences. After pupils 
are able to read short sentences the analysis of words into sounds 
should follow, and then the names of the letters.—E. E. White. 


— In no particular, probably, has the im TOV i 
twenty years been more marked than in 
struction. And is not the teaching the vital part of the system ? 
Does not the real value of the whole depend upon what is done in 
the schools? The board of education, the inspectors, the trustees 
the teachers, the normal school, the examiners, the ‘ctheclhouses, 
the textbooks, the procuring and disbursing of money for school 
purposes,—all these are but the machinery and appliances for per- 
forming the work. After all the question is, Is the work done 
well 2— Wm. Crockett, Chief Supt. of Education, New Brunswick. 


Department of Mathematics. 


All communications intended for the Dererment of, Mathematics, 
should be addressed to the Editor, F. P. MATZ, M.A., M.Se., Ph.D.; 
Reading, Pa. 


SPECIAL PROBLEMS AND SOLUTIONS. 


21. By C. J. Rowland, Birmingham, Ala.—Describe three cir- 
cles which shall have three common tangents, by taking three 
points not in the same straight line as centers. 


Solution by Miss Effie L. Matthews, Charlotte, N. C. 


Complete the triangle 0’O” O”’ having the three given points O’, 
O”, and O’” as vertices. Let fall the perpendiculars O’A, O” 3B, 
and O’’C; then will T’ABT’, T” BCT”, and T’’CAT”’ be the 
three tangents common to the circles whose centers are O, O’, O”, 
and O’’. These circles are now readily described. The necessary 
geometrical proof is reserved as an exercise for the reader. 


(H). By Miss Sarah L. Bennett, Woodbury, Conn.—At what rate 
per cent. of annual compound interest will a given principal amount 
to m == 3 times itself in ¢ = 15 years ? 

Solution by the Proposer. 

Represent the Principal by P, the Amount at the end of ¢ = 15 

years by mP, and the required rate per cent. of annual compound 


interest by r; then , 
P-(1+r) = mP. 


= of 100% = 7.5980%. 


(1). By W. M. Bates, Cincinnati, O.—On each side of a given 
plane scalene right triangle a point is taken at random. If these 
random points be joined by straight lines, what is the average areu 
of all the triangles that can thus be formed ? 


Solution by the Editor. 
In the right A ABC, 


we have 
BC =a, 
AC = b, 
AB=c 
= (a? + 1), 
Let 
AP, = 2, 
and 
CP; 
then will 


A APP; = }x(b — z) sin. A = ar(b — z) + 2e, 

A BP2P; = hy(e — x) sin. B = by(e — x) + 2c, 

A CP;P2 = }2z(a — y) sin. C = cz(a— y) + 2c. 
The area of the A P:P2P3, therefore, is 

2% — 2) — bye — 2) — — y) | 

2c 
and the average area of all the triangles that can be formed ac- 
cording to the conditions of the problem, is 


A = A drdydz ELF drdydz 


1 a (fb fe 
= [abe — ax(b — z) — by(c — zx) 
— cz(a — y)]drdydz = [4abe + ate 
+ ba + c*b — 4 b%e + + 8c. 
Cor. — Making 6 = a, and remembering that ¢ = y (a? + /*) 
= ay 2, we have 


A= a? = — 2)a’. 


— “Allow me, in closing, to express my appreciation of the ex- 
cellence of Tie JouRNAL. While the articles bearing upon my 
own special department,—that of rhetoric and English literature, — 
have not been very many, I have found much of interest in those 
having to do with teaching in general, and I have obtained not « 
few valuable suggestions for my own work.”’— Muss J. E. SEA- 
MAN, Albany, N, Y. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


[Owing ta the present variety in the size and form of printing paper, 
the old designations of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, etc., give little indi- 
cation of size; we shali, therefore, here after, give the measures of books 
in inches, the number first given being the length. | 


EpvucationaL Mosaics. A collection from many writers 
(chiefly modern) of thoughts bearing on educational questions of 
the day. By Thomas J. Morgan. Boston: Silver, Rogers, & 
Co. T34x5k6. Price, $1.50. 

Messrs. Silver, Rogers, & Company have done themselves great 
credit by their presentation, for the use of teachers’ libraries, school 
libraries, and teachers’ reading circles, of these Educational Mosa- 
ics, edited by Gen. T. J. Morgan, of the Rhode Island Normal 
School. There are some three hundred selections from nearly as 
many authors, from every age and nation, from in school and out. 
It is no easy thing for any man to make a selection of a single sen- 
tence or a single page from the writings of another and do him jus- 
tice, but the author seems to have done this, and at the same time 
to have furnished just the things that teachers desire and will profit 
by. There has been no attempt to arrange the selections by sub- 
jects, but they are classified in a way that will probably prove more 
satisfactory to the average teacher, the authors’ names being ar- 
ranged with reference to their alphabetical order. The book is 
along a new line, and will be very generally appreciated. We con- 
fess to no little surprise at the number of modern writers who have 
said things that read well in the presence of the Ancients. H. S. 
Tarbell suffers nothing from following Jobn Tyndall; Frances E. 
Willard is no loser in the presence of Francis Wayland and Xeno- 
phon; Kate Sanborn and Seneca look well together; Homer B. 
Sprague and Herbert Spencer compare favorably; T. B. Stock- 
well and Robert Southey, William E. Sheldon and James Sully, 
FE. P. Seaver and Jobn Ruskin, Colonel Parker and Plato, Hiram 
Oreutt and Noah Porter, A. P. Marble and Montaigne, William A. 
Mowry and President MeCosh, L. R. Klemm and Immanuel Kant, 
Hi. E. Holt and Huxley, Daniel B. Hagar and Hegel, A. W. Edson 
and Edward Everett, 8S. T. Dutton and Descartes, J. W. Dickinson 
and Confucius, N. A. Calkins and Cicero, J. W. Corthell and 
Compayré, Mrs. E. B. Chace and Condillae, T. W. Bicknell and 
Coleridge, C. W. Bardeen and Napoleon Bonaparte, A. G. Boyden 
and the Dake of Argyll, appear in each other’s presence with no 
noticeable sacrifice on the part of the Ancients or of humiliation on 
the part of the Moderns. 


Root words with their more 
common derivatives and their meanings illustrated by sentences 
taken from Cesar and Cicero. By Charles O. Gates, A.M., In- 
structor in the Latin and Greek languages, Adelphi Academy, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. New York: D. Appleton & Co.; 1887, 
Cloth, 160 pp- 736 x 5. 

It is very true that too many pupils after four or five years of 
studying Latin find difficulty in translating readily at sight a page 
of new Latin. It is equally true that the main difficulty is the 
pupil’s ignorance of the exact meanings of the root words. So far 
the statement of the author in his preface is beyond question. ‘To 
remedy this difficulty he has prepared the present volume and out- 
lines the following plan: ‘' The pupil should, after mastering the 
regular forms and general structure of a sentence, learn, first, the 
exact meaning of a root word; then, by inference, if possible, or by 
the teacher’s suggestion, or if necessary, by consulting the lexicon, 
acquire the definitions of the more common words derived from that 
root word; then, utilize at once the information thus gained by 
translating sentences illustrating these words, taken from the author 
next to be read in regular course.’’ (The punctuation, italics and 
capitals are the author’s. ) 

[n pursuance of this plan his book has an appendix containing 
thirty-seven exercises on forms, to be used in sight work after the 
learning of definite portions of some grammar. ‘This he (mis- 
takenly) thinks may serve asa Latin reader. After four months, 
during which the regular forms and general structure of sentences 
have been thoroughly mastered, the word-building should begin. 
For this he has provided an etymological vocabulary, very skillfully 
arranged The root word is given with its various meanings, its 
Greek cognate, and its derivatives used in Cesar and in Cicero, the 
latter two being distinguished. Nouns are shown to be such by a 
prefixed furm of hic having the proper gender. Spaces are left for 
insertion by the pupil in alphabetical order of root words, derivatives, 
and compounds which he may discover. In Part II. there are given 
numerous sentences from Cesar and Cicero, distinguished as be- 
fore, containing the words in the vocabulary just mentioned. A 
brief space is also given to the meanings of prepositions in compo- 
sition and to the more common terminations of Latin words. ‘There 
are also a few rules for translation, not particularly valuable. 

These root words may be taken in alphabetical order, or in the 
order of the text read, or in such order of selection as the teacher 
may deem best for the pupil. Most teachers will prefer the last. 
The words selected are to be read and their definitions ascertained 
in the classroom with no help but that of the teacher. Then turn- 
ing to the etymological vocabulary, the pupil is led to infer the 
meaning of derivatives found in the author whose text is being read. 
For the next lesson the root word and its derivatives are assigned, to 
be thorougbly learned, English for Latin, Latin for English, declen- 
sions, principal parts and all, On the next day the pupils, after a 
drill on the lesson assigned, translate at sight the sentences given in 
Part II. in connection with the assigned word. Of course the 
teacher must supply the meaning of new words. 

From the foregoing it will be seen by practical teachers that Mr. 
Gates has put his finger upon a vulnerable point in a sensible and 
thorough way of strengthening our armor. No classical teacher can 
afford to work without this book; but many will question the wis- 
dom of adopting it as a supplementary book in the hands of pupils, 
since it cannot take the place of grammar, exercise book, or text. 
We rise from the examination of it with a profound respect for the 
ingenuity, the patient labor, and the accurate scholarship of the 
author. 


Gitman’s HistoricaAt Reapeks. By Arthur Gilman, 
A.M. Boston and Chicago : The Interstate Publishing Co. 
Cloth, 7x5. No. 1, 125 pages; price, 30 cents. No. 2, 160 
pages ; price, 48 cents. No. 3, 190 pages; price, 60 cents. 

he work consists of a graded series of three books, the object of 
which is to present to the minds of the youngest readers in schools 
and families a simple and clear account of the growth of the Amer- 
ican nation and of the events that preceded its settlement. ‘| he 
reputation of the author is a sufficient guarantee for the historic 
accuracy of the work and an iateresting treatment of the subject. 

The general plan and purpose of the series, although not new, are 

excellent, and the contents of each number are interesting; but we 

think that the author did not begin the story at the point most in- 

telligible or interesting to the youngest readers, consequently No. 1 

will not answer the purpose for which he prepared it as well as the 

others. A maturer mind might grasp the whole scope of the vol- 


vagaries and legends of mediwval story, before reaching the proper 
contents of the book; namely, the discovery and exploration of 
this continent. But the series improves as the reader advances, 
and No. 2, on colonization, and No. 3 on ‘‘ the waking of the A mer- 
ican nation,’’ are excellent, and well adapted to the use for which 
they are designed. The type, size, binding, and other mechanical 
features of the books are suitable and very attractive, and each 
volume is indexed. 


Eiauty-Seven, By “ Pansy.’ Boston: D. Lothrop Co. 

Cloth, 744 x 446, 342 pp. Price, $1.50, 

In her preface Mrs. Alden says it was her earnest desire to write 
a book for the Chautauqua class of 'S7, ‘* which should, in a slight 
degree, at least, illustrate the manner in which helping hands might 
be extended by members of the C. L. S. C., reaching lives where 
they least expected, and setting in motion influences which should 
tell for eternity.’’ ‘The principal figure in the book is Winter Kel- 
land, a poorhouse waif, who is bound out to a hard-fisted farmer. 
He runs away at twelve, leads a tramp life for the next two or three 
years, when he is befriended by an eccentric old lady, at whose 
house he begs a supper. He finally remains with her, takes charge 
of her little place until she dies, leaving him a small legacy. He 
then «studies medicine and becomes a successful physician. The 
story has all the merits that characterize the author's popular style, 
and will be widely read by the many admirers of her earlier works. 


A MANUAL or Grocraruy. By Frederick Maglott, A.M. 
Ada, O.: L. J. Kemp, Cloth, leather back, 844 x 5!y, 449 pp. 
As a convenient handbook of well-arranged definitions and sta- 

tistics, this volume will be found very useful by teachers and stu- 

dents. In it the most important facts of mathematical, physical, 
and political geography are concisely stated; a rapid description 
of local and phenomenal features is given, with outlines of physiog- 
raphy and topography; leading authors and their works are cited ; 
the scientific, intellectual, and moral benefits of the study are 
touched upon; and a pronouncing vocabulary, and a copious index 
are inserted at the close of the book. With this work, a good gaz- 
etteer and maps, a student of geography would be well furnished. 


Tur Grris’ Book or Famous Queens. By Lydia Hoyt 
Farmer. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. Cloth, 744 x 
434,495 pp. Price, $1.50. 

Like the Boys’ Book of Famous Rulers, by the same author, this 
volume is written in an entertaining style, and is sufficiently faithful 
to the historical account of the personages described. It is evidently 
intended to awaken the enthusiastic admiration of the young reader, 
and for that reason the good deeds of the several potentates are 
mentioned, while the critical element demanded by more experienced 
readers is very properly omitted. ‘The stories are graphic and quite 
fully illustrated, and the tendency of reading such a book will be 
to lead those for whom it was written to seek with greater interest 
the sources of historical knowledge from which the author has 
drawn. 


ADVANCED GRAMMAR AND ELements or Rurroric. By 
Calvin Patterson, B.S , Saperintendent of Public Instruction, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. New York and Chicago: Sheldon & Co, Cloth, 
leather back, 744 x5, 300 pp. 

With the Hlements of Grammar and Composition by the same 
author, this book forms a ‘‘ New Language Series,’’ in which are 
combined the best features of the textbooks that have preceded it. 
There is no subject on which a good textbook is more helpful to 
both teacher and student than the one Professor Patterson has 
chosen for treatment, and at the same time none more difficult to 
handle with success. In dealing with the study and use of our 
mother tongue, there are absolutely no novel theories or methods to 
present, and he who puts forth a new textbook on the subject must 
rely on his skill in cdediing and arranging well-worn material so as 
to gain public favor. 

For doing such a service happily and well, Professor Patterson is 
to be congratulated. Throughout the book, but especially in Part 
IV., he has rejected a vast amount of useless material and pre- 
sented what is practically essential in an easy, natural way. He 
accepts established definitions, invents no new terms, and makes 
all his statements clear and terse. The printer and binder have 
executed their part of the work in an admirable manner, and by 
the skillful use of full-faced type and “‘ leads’’ the matter is so dis- 
posed that the important things on each page strike the eye at a 
glance, an excellence which every teacher will appreciate. 

So much for general merit. ‘The particular features of the work 
to be noticed are, that the writer’s own style and use of language 
illustrate what he would have the student acquire, and this cannot 
be said of all authors who treat the same subject. ‘The exercises 
selected for analysis and parsing are remarkably good. The treat- 
ment of words and phrases of different construction displays a com- 
petent knowledge of the derivation of words and the history of the 
language. The chapter on Khetoric is admirable ; in it the author 
discriminates between what will be of practical service to those who 
are to use the book and the clumsy body of artificial matter which 
can have no possible interest for any body but a specialist. With 
this chapter as his guide, and a good dictionary for constant refer- 
ence, a young writer might acquire a correct and even elegant style 
of composition. The directions for punctuating matter, though 
good in the main, are not as full and explicit as they should have 
been, and more space might be profitably devoted to this very im- 
portant adjunct to good writing. The pages on ‘ Letter-Writing”’ 
contain some good hints, to which others equally valuable might be 
added. The glossary is well selected, and the index is a feature 
without which no such book can be regarded as complete. 


For Boys. A Special Physiology. By Mrs. EK. R. Shep- 

herd. Chicago : Sanitary Publishing Co. Cloth, 734x5, 201 

p. Price, $2.00. 

it is an open question how far children should be informed on 
the topics discussed in this and the companion volume, For Girls, 
from the pen of the same author. It treats very correctly the 
anatomy and functions of the sexual system of animals and plants, 
and points out the dangers of self-abuse ; but while a wise, judicious 
parent might not choose to let b's offspring grow up in total igno- 
rance of such things, it is doubtful if he would be willing to put this 
book into a boy’s hands. 

Metuops or Cuurch Work, Religious, Social, and 
Financial. By Rev. Sylvanus Stoll, A.M. New York: Funk 
& Wagnalls. Cloth, 944 x 614, 304 pp. Price $1.50. 3 
This volume in its modest black cloth binding will prove a mine 

of wealth to clergymen, Sunday-school superintendents, Sunday- 

school teachers and indeed to every one who isinterested—as every 
one should be—in one or many branches of church work. We 
cannot even mention the topics treated in these 300 or more pages, 
but among them will be found chapters on how to make a working 
church, how to reach and save the young, on the White Cross 
Army, and the White Ribbon Army; on religious meetings of all 


sorts, from the regular sabbath service to revivals; on social meet- | 


ume, but a child, of the age for which it is supposed to have been 
written, is compelled to dwell too long on what, to him, would be 


ings ; on pastor’s aids of all sorts, including deaconesses, lay train- 


ing schools, parochial work for men and women, parish papers and 
printer’s ink ; on financial matters, being a reprint of this author’s 
well-known work on the subject of paying church debts, which has 
aided so many struggling societies ; and a half dozen chapters on as 
many sorts of benevolent work. ‘The aim has been throughout to 
describe in a brief and clear way just how the most successful work 
in these various lines has been done, and is now being done, all over 
the world. 


THe or Insanity, AND THE INDIVIDUAL 
TREATMENT OF THE INSANE. ByJohnS. Butler,M.D. New 
York and London: G. P, Putnam’s Sons. Cloth, 6} x 434, 50 

p. Price, 60 cents. 
his slender volume, which were better entitled ‘‘ Prevention and 

Treatment of Insanity,’’ is written by a physician of large experi- 

ence as an alienist, who considers a lunatic as a victim of physical 

disease, not a possessed person to be imprisoned. Its perusal would 
do much to awaken a tender sympathy for those who, more than 
any other class of human beings, deserve the kindest of care. 


Arter Days. <A Story for Girls. By Christina 
Goodwin. Boston: D. Lothrop Co. Cloth, 7x5, 196 pp. $1.00. 
This story describes the different careers of a group of school 

girls who have said their class adieus and entered the sphere of life’s 
activities. Though not striking in plot or execution, the book 
reaches this sensible conclusion: ‘‘ If life has taught me anything, 
it is this,—to value the present, to enjoy to the utmost its pleasures, 
to estimate at the highest its opportunities, to praise the Lord for 
its blessings, without looking forward with anxiety or backward 
with regret.’’ 


Gov’s Worps to His Curnpren. Sermons Spoken and 
Unspoken. By George Macdonald, LL.D. New York: Funk 
& Wagnalls, Cloth, 744x414, 286 pages. Price, $1.50. 

The discourses in this volume have been selected from English 
publications by an eminent American divine, and partake of the 
magnetism of the author’s style. The reader will need no voucher 
for their soundness than the author's wide reputation, and, whether 
he agree with, or dissent from, the views presented, will find in the 
sermons food for thought, and some new side-lights thrown upon . 
familiar truths. 


CAMPBELL’s PorticaL Works and Lord Byron’s Wer- 
ner; or, The Inheritance, have just been added to Routledge’s 
Pocket Library. 

‘NIGHT AND MorNING” is the latest issue in the attract- 
ive pocket edition of Pulwer’s works, now in course of publication 
by George Routledge & Sons. Rienzi was its immediate pred- 
ecessor. 


Messrs. Joun C. Buckser & Co., Chicago, announce 
among their publications English Masterpiece Course by Alfred 
H. Welsh, a book for private study, literary clubs, the classroom 
and for libraries of reference; also A Complete German Manual by 
Wesley C. Sawyer, Ph.D. 


Tuer Baker and Taylor Co. announce for early publica- 
tion three important books,— Voice Culture and Elocution by Will- 
iam T. Ross, Evangelistic Work in Principle and Practice by Rev. 
Arthur T’. Pierson, D.D., Modern Cities and their Religious Prob- 
/ems by Rev. Samuel Lane Loomis. 

By arrangement with Messrs. Roberts Bros., of Boston, 
who hold the American copyright, the Routledges have imported a 
limited number of copies of the London edition of Miss Wormley’s 
translation of Balzae’s Pere Goriot. This is finely illustrated by 
Lynch on fine, heavy paper, with broad margins. Price, boards, 
in slip case, $4.00. 

D. Loruror Company are about to publish a charming 
story by Miss Mary G. Darling, a Boston writer, who has done 
some excellent work. Gladys, A Romance, is no common story. 
‘The people, some of whom are Bostonians, are such as one likes to 
meet, and the style throughout is fine and pure. The same firm 
offer The Russian Novelists, a careful translation from the French 
of E. M. de Vogiie, giving much valuable information on the great 
novelists of Russia, their differing styles, the character of their 
works, ete. 

D. Van Nosrranp, New York, announces for early 
publication Technical School and College Buildings. This is a val- 
uable treatire on the design and construction of Applied Science 
and Art Buildings and their suitable fittings and sanitatiop, with a 
chapter on Technical Education, by Edward Cookworthy Robins, 
F.S.A. As only a limited edition will be printed, intending sub- 
scribers should send in their orders without delay. The volume 
contains 250 pages, with 24 illustrations, and 25 double and 40 single 
plates. Price, $20. 

Tut September number of the Riverside Literature 
Series (published montbly at 15 cts. a number by Houghton, Mifflin, 
& Co., Boston) will contain four of John Burroughs’ Essays or 
Stories about Birds and Bees with an Introduction, recommending 
the use of Burroughs in the Sixth (fourth reader) grade, by Mary 
E. Burt of the Jones School, Chicago, Il]. An extra number pre- 

ared by A. S. Roe, principal of the High School at Worcester, 
Mass., will also be published in September containing programs for 
the celebration of Authors’ Birthdays. 

Messrs. G. P. Purnam’s Sons announce for pub- 
lication during the autumn: The Student’s History of the English 
Parliament, by Dr. Rudolph Gneist; The Dawn of the Nineteenth 
Century in England, by John Ashton; The Art of Conversation, by 
Prof. John P. Mabaffy; a series entitled English Ilistory from 
Contemporary Writers, edited by F. York Powell, M.A.; The His- 
tory of the Revolutionary Movement of 1848-1840) in Italy, Austria, 
Hungary, and Germany, by ©. Edmund Maurice ; and The Consti- 
tutional History and Political Development of the United States, by 
Simon Sterne, 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Mechanical Massage ; by George H. Taylor, M.D.—— Entering on 
Life; A book for Young Men; by Cunningham Geikie, D.D. ; price, 
40 cents. —The Delusion of Tonics: by George H. Taylor, M.D. New 
York: John B. Alden. ; 

Birds and Bees; by John Burroughs; with an introduction by Mary- 
E. Burt; price, 15 cents. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. - 

Elements of Orthoepy ; by C. W. Larison, M.D. Ringoes, New Jer- 
sey: Published by the Author. . 

MeGuffey's Alternate Readers ; First Reader, price, 15 cents ; Sec- 
ond Reader, price, 25 cents ; Third Reader, price, 36 cents; Fourth 
Reader, price, 40 cents. New York: Van Antwerp, Bragg, & Co. 

Fifty Two-Part Songs; by J. A. Butterfield ; price, 20 cents. Bos- 
ton: F. H. Gilson. 

Essays and Leaves from a Note-Book ; by George Eliot ; price, 20 
cents. New York: Harper & Bros. 

Travels in the Interior of Africa (Vol. I.) ; by Mungo Park; price, 


10 cents. New York: Cassell & Co. 
A History of Convecticut ; by Elias B. Sanford. Hartford: 8. 8. 


Scranton & Co, 
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TENNESSEE TEACHERS. 


‘The 23d annual session of the Tennessee State 
Teachers’ Association met in Jackson, on the 
night of Aug. 23, in the First Baptist Chureh, 
with President Garrett, of Nashville, in the chair. 

Mayor J. H. Hirsch, delivered the address of 
welcome, after which the president, in his annual 
address, presented to the teachers many subjects 
of practical importance. He spoke of the favor 
with which the Association looked upon the enact- 
ment of the Blair Bill, and of their repeated af- 
firmation of its expediency. ; 

The attendance was fully fifty per cent. in ex- 
cess of that at any similar gathering previously 
held. 

The principal feature of the proceedings on the 
24th was the report of the committee on Normal 
Schools and Institutes. The report set forth that 
the state is bound to educate teachers, that this is 
as imperative on her part as the instruction of her 

youth, and that normal schools having been estab- 
lished no teacher should be allowed to teach who 
has not obtained a diploma. It was recommended 
further that there should be one or more schools 
for the higher training of teachers. The impor- 
tance of summer institutes was brought out, and it 
was recommended that teachers failing to attend 
such institutes, should be deprived of a certificate. 

In the evening Hon. Z. W. Ewing, speaker of 
the State Senate, delivered an address on Public 
Opinion, before the Association. 

On the 25th the committee on Graded Schools, 
through its chairman, ex-State Supt. T. P. Payne, 
made an excellent report, which was unanimously 
adopted. 

At night Mrs. W. H. Wharton, of Memphis, 
presided, and papers were read on Female Educa- 
tion, by Mrs. Buford of Clarksville, and Miss 
Higbee, of Memphis. Miss Clara Conway, of 
Memphis, also delivered a lecture on ‘‘ Self-help- 
ful Womanhood.”’ 

On the 26th, the last day of the session, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
President.—Thomas H. Payne, Jackson. Vice- 
Presidents—W. L. Henderson, Memphis; W. 
MacFuqua, Nashville; F. C. Karnes, Knox- 
ville. Secretary and Treasurer—Frank Good- 
man, Nashville. Executive Committee—Charles 
Mason, Jonesborough; W. T. White, Knoxville ; 
J. J. Tucearello, Pulaski; C. 8. Douglas, Hen- 
dersonville; ‘T. H. Hunter, Paris. 

Dr. W. C. Dabney, president of the State Uni- 
versity, delivered an address on manufacturing 
and industrial education, after which the Associ- 
iation adjourned. 


( 
EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


State Editor, F. B. GAULT, Puedlo. 

COLORADO. — Four young ladies, who graduated 
in the class of ’87, Greeley High School, have been 
appointed as teachers in the county of Weld. 

‘ort Morgan has secured J. EK, Davis, formerly 
of Erie, as principal for the ensuing year. 

P. E. Torpey, of New York City, is the new 
superintendent of the Indian Training School at 
Grand Junction, vice W. J. Davis, resigned. 

The new principal at Alamosa is one Kitchen, 
who taught last year in the charming village of 
Villa Grove. He is a graduate of the University 
of Denver. 

C. H. Frowine is principal-elect at Manitou. 
Formerly he was engaged in newspaper work. 

The occasion of the twenty-second anniversary 
of the marriage of Professor and Mrs. Blount was 
very pleasantly observed by some of their near 
friends on Wednesday evening, August 10. So 
says a local paper, and we say, May the honored 
professor of Agriculture celebrate with his wife 
his silver and golden wedding. Speaking of 
weddings reminds us that Dr. A. T. Hull, for sev- 
eral years county superintendent of Pueblo County, 
recently celebrated his golden wedding anniver- 
sary. On the same day his oldest son was renom- 
inated lieutenant-governor of Lowa by acclamation. 

At a special meeting of the Akron School Dis- 
trict, held recently, $10,000 bonds were voted 
without a dissenting voice. This will give Akron 
a schoolhouse that will be a credit to the town. 

The Pueblo Collegiate Institute, which suspended 
some time ago, is putting up a very neat building. 
The school will be resumed when the building is 
completed. 

Prof. Alfred R. Wallace, ‘‘the world-famed 
botanist of Godalming, England,’’ has recently 
visited Colorado. A local paper speaks thus of 
his explorations in the vicinity of Gray's Peak : 
** Professor Wallace had gathered flowers in the 
Alps and in the Himalayas, and also in Africa and 
South America, but he confessed when the fields 
of flowers met with in this gulch broke upon his 
vision that he had never seen anything to exceed 
it in beauty anywhere. He was much pleased with 
the experience, and sent a great many packages of 
flowers home. Miss Alice Eastwood, the teacher 
of botany in the Denver High School, accompa- 
nied the Professor on his botanizing tour. 

Our recently expressed hope that Dr. Sewall 
might not leave the educational work of Colorado 
has been realized. The University of Denver will 
afford ample opportunity for a man of his broad 
attainments. 

About seventy teachers were enrolled the first 
week in the first district institute at Fort Collins. 
It was expected that more names would be added 
second week, 

nver is to have a college for young women. 
The Ladies’ College Society, which a the matter 
in charge, hopes to raise $750,000 in real estate 
and cash. 

The Hon. L. D. Brown, ex-commissioner of 


schools of Ohio, passed through our city recently, 


westward bound, his objective point being the 
University of Nevada. Another good man has 
stepped up aud into a useful field, whereat we 
‘* westerners’ rejoice, and extend at once the right 
hand of fellowship. 

The South Pueblo post-office having been aban- 
doned all correspondence intended for the state 
editor should be sent to 122 Evans avenue, Pue- 
blo, Col. 


ILLINoIs.—Prof. A. J. Howe, A.M., for some 
years professor of Mathematics in Chicago Uni- 
versity, and during the past year principal of the 
‘* University Academy,”’ has accepted an appoint- 
ment as instructor of Mathematics in the Prepara- 
tory School of Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Ill. This school, by a liberal policy, is remark- 
ably successful in securing and retaining teachers 
of long experience and wide reputation. 


State Editor, O. WHITMAN, Red Wing. 

MINNESOTA.—Most of the graded schools in 
the State opened Sept. 5; the country winter 
schools will open in October and November. 

Misses Lora Levens of Albert Lea, and L. Belle 
Meacham, recently a teacher in Austin, have been 
engaged to teach in Red Wing the present year. 

There were 110 teachers from Minnesota in 
attendance at the National Teachers’ Convention 
in Chicago. 

Verndale adds a fourth room to her present ac- 
commodations at a cost of $2,500. 

Litchfield expended $11,084 for school purposes 
last year. 

Montevideo graduated four pupils in June last. 
Red Wing is fitting up a laboratory at an ex- 
pense of about $250. 

A proposition was made at the Alexandria 
annual school meeting to discontinue the high 
school department, but it was quickly voted down. 
Miss Ida M. Hatch of Waseca, teaches in Min- 
neapolis this year. 

Seventeen districts in Goodhue County have 
made appropriations for a school library. Each 
district will receive from the state a sum of money 
equal to the amount appropriated, said sum not 
to exceed $20, 


New York.—The following is the list of in- 
stitutes to be held in this state up to Dee. 19, 1887: 


Date. County. Place. 
Sept. 12, 2d dist. Herkimer. Tlion. 

** 12, 2d dist. Onondaga. Onondaga Valley. 

19. Wyoming. Varsaw. 

“19. Ist dist. Ontario. Geneva. 

** 26. Schenectady. Schenectady. 

26. 1st dist. Niagara. ‘Tonawanda. 

26. Ist. dist. Wayne. Lyons. 

** 26. 3d dist. Ulster. Ellenville. 

Jet. 3. Ist dist, Cayuga. Cato. 


Niagara Falls. 
New Paltz. 
Cairo. 

Glens Falls, 
Richmondville. 


3. 2d dist. Niagara, 
3. 2d dist. Ulster. 

3. Greene. 

Warren. 

2d dist. Schobarie. 


10. Ist dist. Delaware. Walton. 

10. Genesee. Batavia. 

17. 2d dist. Jefferson. Carthage. 

“17. 1st dist. Ulster. Saugerties, 

17. 2d dist. Lewis. Lowville. 

17. 3d dist. Jefferson. 

Ist dist. Schoharie Theresa. 

24. 2d dist. Cayuga. Moravia. 

24. Ist dist. Chenango. Norwich. 
Nov. 7. 2d dist. Cattaraugus. 

“14, Ist dist. Cattaraugus. Franklinville. 

14. Rensselaer. Hoosick Falls. 

21. Orleans. Albion, 

** 21. 2d dist. Monroe. Spencerport. 

28. Sallivan. Monticello. 

28. Ist dist. Chantauqua, 

28. Ist dist. Washington. Greenwich. 

28. Columbia. Chatham. 
Dee. 5, 2d dist. Chautauqua. 

** 12. 3d dist. Chautauqua. 

** 19. Montgomery. Canajoharie. 


Mrs. Julia M. Dewey, of Hoosick Falls, who 


has accepted the appointment of superintendent 
of methods in the Rutland (Vt.) schools, was for 
several years the only woman superintendent of 
schools in this state. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—Prof. M. E. Scheibner, for- 
merly principal of the Boys’ High School, Read- 
ing, will open a private school in that city to 
prepare boys for college. 

Daniel Albright, a graduate of the Millersville 
State Normal School, has been elected principal of 
the Hatboro schools, Montgomery County. 

The trustees of the West Chester Normal School 
are making preparations to build another large 
addition to the already extensive buildings. The 
school is in a very flourishing condition under the 
management of Principal Phillips. 

State Editor, J. B. CASH, Chattanooga, 
TENNESSEE. —The Chattanooga University will 
begin its session Sept. 14th, under the management 
of President Lewis. recently elected. 

The schools of Knoxville opened on Thursday, 
Sept. Ist. The Chattandoga schools will open 
Sept. 19th instead of Sept. 5th, the time of com- 
mencement having been deferred, owing to the hot 
weather usually prevalent in the early part of this 
month. The salaries of the teachers are allowed 
to remain as heretofore, however. 

Miss Jennie Higbee, of Memphis, has added 
largely to the prosperity of her school by the erec- 
tion of a two-story building. She employs twenty- 
two teachers. 

Miss Conway of Memphis is having a large art 
building added to her school. 

Prof. Charles S. Plumb, late of the New York 
Agricultural Station at Geneva, New York, has 
been elected to the chair of Agriculture, in the 
State University at Knoxville. He is now editor 
of a monthly scientific journal, entitled A gricult- 
ural Science. 


Urau.—The territorial meeting of County Su- 
perintendents changed the authorized textbooks in 
reading, arithmetic, and grammar. Appleton’s 
geographies were retained. 

The Provo Academy of the New West Commis- 
sion is half done, and Miss M. F. French and her 
assistants, Misses Hervey and Foster, will have 
ample accommodations for all who apply. 

Two of the New West teachers have been put in 
nomination by the Liberal Party for county super- 
intendents,— Professor Ring at Ogden, and Profes- 
sor Merrillat Park City. Professor Millspaugh of 
the Presbyterian Academy was also nominated 
for school trustee in Salt Lake City. 

Mrs. M. E. Jones lately read a paper on kinder- 
garten work at the Salt Lake County Teachers’ 
Institute. She is one of the few successful kinder- 
garten teachers of Utah. 

No one from Utah went to the Chicago Associa- 
tion, although Superintendent Anderson of Ogden 
worked hard to secure favorable rates. 


VirGiniaA.—Prof. W. Gordon McCabe, head 
master of the University School in Petersburg, has 
returned from Europe, where he spent his summer 
vacation. He has been engaged for several years in 
preparing an edition of /lorace, the opus maximum 
of his life, to be published by the Harpers. He 
was recently mentioned as a candidate for the 
Latin professorship in Columbia College, New 
York, made vacant by the death of the late Prof. 
Charles Short. 

The nine Peabody normal institutes,—five for 
white and four for colored teachers, —held this sum- 
mer in various sections of Virginia, have all ended. 
The attendance on these institutes was unusually 
large, and the work done in them has been very 
beneficial to the teachers in the publie schools, for 
whose exclusive benefit they are held every year. 
Competitive examinations were held at the various 
institutes for white teachers to fill vacancies in 
eight of the fourteen free scholarships to which 
Virginia is entitled in the Normal College at 
Nashville, Tennessee. Out of a large number of 
candidates the following were successful : Susie M. 
Baker, Gordonsville; John W. Bowman, Fort 


‘William R. 


Royal; Christie M. Brightwell, Lynchburg; John 


T. DeBell, Centreville; Mary S. Keeney, Rocky 
Mount; Oscar L. Kennedy, Orange Court House ; 
Orndorff, Strasburg; Ashley P. 
Vaughan, Petersburg. Students from Virginia 
enjoying the benefit of these scholarships obligate 
themselves to teach two years in the state after 
graduating. 

The public schools in the cities and larger towns 
will open about the middle of September; those 
in the country about the first of October. Dr, 
Buchanan, the State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, thinks that a larger amount of money 
than ever before will be paid the schools the com- 
ing session, and that consequently the school term 
will be somewhat longer than in previous years, 
He is sure the amount available for school pur- 
poses will be larger than ever before unless cou- 
pons are extensively used in the payment of taxes 
due the state, 

State Editor, C. W. CABEEN, Neenah. 

WISCONSIN.—Miss Mary E. Sykes, of Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., has accepted the position of training 
teacher in the Milwaukee Normal School. Presi- 
dent Mapel says the prospects for a largely in- 
creased attendance are very good. The school ad- 
mits the graduates of high schools in good standing 
without examination, and then taken in connection 
with the high grade of the school and the fact that 
the graduates generally find positions in the Mil- 
waukee schools, insures full classes. 

Principal L. S. Hulburt, of Darlington, has re- 
signed to accept the professorship of mathematics 
in the University of Dakota. He is succeeded at 
Darlington by Mr. C. W. Merriman, formerly 
principal of Evansville High School. 

Principal Hartley of Wauseca, Minn., follows 
Principal Dudgeon of Hudson. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE. 


— Oak Grove, a Quaker seminary at Vassal- 
boro, was burned Sept. 1. 

— John Avery, professor of Greek at Bowdoin, 
died suddenly, Sept. 1, at North Bridgton. 

— Will H. Howard, Orono ’82, continues prin- 
cipal of Gould Academy, Bethel. 

— E. A. Whitten, of Lisbon, Me., a Bowdoin 
graduate, has been elected principal of the Leb- 
anon High School. 

— Dr. M. E. Wadsworth, professor of mineral- 
ogy and geology in Colby University, has resigned 
to accept the position of president of a mining 
company in Michigan. 

— One hundred and four days was the average 
amount of schooling given the children of Maine 
in 1886, and 7,596 different teachers were em- 
ployed to teach the 4,787 schools of the same year, 

— A member of the committee of a town in 
Lincoln County, forty years ago, proceeded inva- 
riably, when a teacher applied for a certificate to 
teach, as follows: ‘‘ Name the vowels. Name 
the con-so’nants,’’,—he always emphasized the 
second syllable. ‘* Repeat the alphabet. Repeat 
it backwards.’’ This constituted his examination. 

— H. L. Little, of Alfred, a Bowdoin College 
graduate, has been engaged as principal of the 
bigh school at Salmon Falls. 

—- Mr. 8S. 8. Twombly, a graduate of the Maine 
State College in the class of ’86, and late principal 
of the Brewer High School and assistant in agri- 
cultural chemistry at Cornell University, has been 
elected adjunct professor of Chemistry and Agri- 
culture in the Industrial University of Arkansas. 

VERMONT. 

— Vermont Academy is enjoying a period of 
exceptional prosperity. At the last commence- 
ment the corner-stone was laid for a new main 
building, which will cost $30,000. 1t will contain 
the recitation and special class rooms. ‘The prin- 
cipal, H. M. Willard, has been granted a five 
months’ leave of absence, and will take a trip to 
Europe. Meanwhile, the school will go on under 
the instruction of the ablest teachers to be had. 
No school in this state has so steadily inereased in 
popularity as this, since its inception in 1877. It 


QPECIMEN 
MONTHLY READERS 


For Primary, Intermediate, and Grammar School 
grades : CATALOGUES of Books for Supplement- 
ary Reading ; sent on avplication, 


THE INTERSTATE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
30 Franklin Street, BOSTON. 
185 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


OUR BODIES 


A Series of Five Charts 


CHARLES K. MILILS, M.D., 
AND 


A. H. P. LEUF, M.D., 


For teaching Physiology, Anatomy, and Hygiene, 
and showing the Effects of Aleohol on the Muscles, 
Lungs, Brain, Eye, Nerves, Stomach, Liver, Kid- 
heys, ete. 

For schools that are already supplied with Physio- 
logical Charts, but want a chart showing the Effects 
of Alcohol, we have issued one larger chart, hand- 
cone, printed in colors and mounted on rollers, 


EFFECTS OF ALCOHOL. 


Descriptive circulars of the above-named C 
will be sent on application to came 


ELDREDGE & BRO., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Stickney’s Readers. 


Best in idea and plan. Best in method and ma- 
terial. Best in interest and results. 


Classics for Children. 


Choice literature, full notes, large type, good pa- 
per, firm binding, low prices. 

Twenty three volumes are now ready, covering 
the grades of the third, fourth, fifth, and sixth read- 
ers. Commended by nearly all the leading educa- 
tons of the country, and used in most of the leading 
cities. 


The New National Music Course. 


New First Reader, 25 cents; NewSecon iteader, 
40 cents; New Third Reader, 40 cents; Indi »endent 
Reader, 70 cents; Abridged Fourth Reade1, 75 ets. ; | 
New High School Reader, 94 cts.: New First, New 
Second, and New Third Series of Charts, $9.00 each. 

More than any other indorsed by wide use and 
Satisfactory results. 

More than any other approved by musical authori- 
ties here and abroad. 


More than oy other recommended on a careful 
examination of its merits. 

More than any other yee by the teachers 
who teach and the children who study it. 


Progressive Books for Progressive Schools. 


INTRODUCTION AND EXAMINATION PRICES. 


Elementary Lessons in English. 


By Mrs. N. L. KNox-HEATH. 


PART I. How to speak and write correctly, 40 
cents. Teachers’ edition, 60 cents. - 

PART II. The parts of speech and how to use 
them, 60 cents. 

The brightest, most interesting, most teachable, 
and most practical language series. 


Wentworth’s Arithmetics. 


First Steps in Number.—Teachers’ Edition, 90 cts. 
It is admirable in plan and thoroughly worked 
out in its details. It deserves an immense suc- 
cess.” —H. 8. Tarbell, Supt., Providence, R. I. 
First Steps in Number. — Pupils’ Edition, intro- 
duction price, 30 cents; allowance for old book, 12 
cents. complete two-book course. 


Hazen’s Complete Spelling Book. 


12m0, boards, 1 pages. Introduction, 25 cents; 
+ agg for old books, 10 cents. Also issued in 

like both the plan and the execution.”—/. 
Newell, State Supt. of Schools, Maryland. 

Attention is also invited to our new and standard 
High school and College Books’ Comprising nearly 
400 volumes: Wentworth’s Mathematics, Allen and 
Greenough’s Latin, Goodwin’s Greek, Gage’s 
Physics, Hudson’s Shakespeare, ete., etc. Send 
for catal ogue and circulars. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, and CHICACO. 
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Sept. 8, 1887. 


is now only ten years old, and has as large me, 
attendance and is as well appointed, in every way, 
as any school in the state. Its future is remark- 
ably bright and promising, and its friends are 
doing all possible to make it successful, in which 
they are seconded by all interested in educational 
matters. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


— The principalship of the Cambridge Prepar- 
atory School for Young Ladies has been accepted 
by Miss Mary Brewster, of Orange, N. Y., a 
recent graduate of Wellesley. 

— The position at the head of the Medical De- 
partment of the Dana Hall School, made vacant 
by the resignation of Miss Mary McMartin, who 


has connected herself with a newly organized 
school at Gambier, Ohio, has been accepted by! 
Miss Anna Maynard Butler. The Department of 
Literature and English Composition will be in the 
charge of Miss Evelyn Rich, recently of the New- 
tonville High School. 

— The newly elected superintendent at Spencer 
is Mr. Frank L. Johnson, formerly principal of 
the Spencer High School. The position thus left 
vacant has been filled by the appointment of Mr. 
E. 8S. Tirrill. 

— Owing tothe p valence of diphtheria in the 
northern portion of New Bedford the School Com- 
mittee has delayed the opening of the public schools 
until Sept. 12. Supt. Harrington is yet unable to 
return to his Work, though slowly improving. 

— The vacancy caused by the resignation of 
Andrew Ingraham as principal of Friends Acad- 
emy in New Bedford, has been filled by the elec- 
tion of Thomas H. Eckfeldt to that position. Mr. 
Eekfeldt has been a teacher of Greek in Wesleyan 
University, of which he is a graduate. 

— At a recent town meeting Hyde Park decided 
to rebuild the Greenwood schoolhouse exactly as it 
was before the fire, and to use the insurance to be 
received toward defraying the expenses. 

— Rey. T. H. Sack, S. J., president of Boston 
College, died last week from typhoid fever. 


RHODE ISLAND, 


— Mr. W. R. Butler returns this year to the 
prineipalship of the Warren High School. 

— Rev. F. D. Blakeslee resumed his position as 
principal of Greenwich Academy, Kast Greenwich, 
this autumn, after an absence of several years, 
and a renewed prosperity may reasonably be ex- 
pected to result from his management. 

— Mr. Cottrell, superintendent of public build- 
ings, Providence, has caused the various school- 
houses iit the city to be renovated, and all were in 
readiness for the opening of the new school year, 
Sept. 5. The city is building a brick house for 
primary and intermediate grades on Atwell’s 
avenue, and has purchased a lot on Academy 
avenue for a new grammar school building at 
Mount Pleasant. 

— The dates of the annual meeting of the Rhode 
Island Institute of Instruction are Thursday, Fri- 
day, and Saturday, Oct. 28, 29, and 30. 
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| 
been engaged as teacher for the High Street 


Training School, Pawtucket. 

— It is proposed to hold a meeting of the War- 
ren High School Alumni Association some time in 
September, on which occasion a poem is expected 
from Mr. Hezekiah Butterworth, a native of 
Warren and a former student of the school. 


CONNECTICUT. 


— Geo. H. Tracy, for eleven years principal of 
Bacon Academy, Colchester, was recently pre- 


sented with a fine gold watch by friends and’ 


former pupils. H.A. Adams succeeds Mr. Tracy, 
who goes to Bristol. . 

— Mr. Webster of Wallingford becomes princi- 
pal of First District High School, Willimantic. 

— W. J. Burdick of Natchaug School, Willi- 
mantic, has just returned from England. 

— Storrs Agricultural School at Mansfield is to 
have a $10,000 labratory. 

— The normal school at New Britain opened 
Sept. 1. Miss Mary Foskitt of Meriden, a gradu- 
ate of Smith College, has been added to the corps 
of teachers. 

— A. F. Amadon, late principal of Putnam 
High School, is engaged as teacher of mathe- 
maties in Drury College, Springfield, Mo. 

— Professor Lord of Woodstock Academy 1s suc- 
ceeded by J. C. Simpson, of Greenland, N. H. 
Carl A. Lewis, son of Principal Lewis of Web- 
ster School, has been chosen classical teacher in 
the New Haven High School. Malcom Booth is 
the science teacher, John E. Rickitts of Wilbraham 
the commercial instructor in the same school. 
Miss S. M. Husted has also resigned, and Miss C. 
M. Hurlburt, of New Britain, will take the place 
of Miss Stevens. —~ W. R. Martin, classical in- 
structor in the Hartford High, will be succeeded 
by Mr. Chapin, formerly of Middletown. W. 
B. Ferguson, of Marlboro, is the new principal of 
the Central School, Middletown. The other new 
teachers in that school are Misses Lucy Savage, 
Jessie Inglis, Lizzie Gleason.——Miss Lucy Chand- 
ler, of Willimantic, goes to Attleboro, Mass., and 
Miss Clara A. Dawson to a private school in Dan- 
vers, Mass. Miss Carrie Lakeman, of Ipswich, 
Mass., succeeds Miss Dawson. Miss Jennie 
Curtis, of Collinsville, succeeds Miss Stone at New 
Hartford, and Miss Sandford of New Hartford 
goes to Tarriffville. Newington has, through 
State Secretary Hine, engaged a new corps of 
teachers: viz., Misses E. M. Todd, of New Haven; 
E. M. Curtis, of Bridgeport; Lila Kalkoff, of 
New Britain; B. C. Bowen, of South Norwalk; 
and B. M. Adams, of Wethersfield. Miss T. 
G. Abererombie, of Cambridge, a sister of Pro- 
fessor Abercrombie of Worcester, is the new pre- 
ceptress of the Connecticut Literary Institution at 
Suffield. ——Chas. F. Merrill, of Willimantic, has 
accepted the superintendency of schools in the city 
of Cohoes, N. Y. 


— For anything you wish to purchase for your- 


— Miss Jennette E. Shouler, of Boston, a grad- 
uate of the Cook County (IIl.) Normal Sehool, has 


self or your school, address Teachers’ Codperative 
Association, 170 State street, Chicago. 


DIVERS POINTS. 


— Josiah Haish of De Kalb, IIl., is erecting for 
the Denver University of Colorado a new building 
for manual training, art, ete. 


— Although allowing his children to be bap- 
tized, Prince Kuki, Japanese minister at Washing- 
ton, has not yet embraced Christianity. 

— Because of his liberal political opinions, Pro- 
fessor Virchow, one of the most eminent scientists 
in Europe, has been rejected as rector of the Berlin 
University. 

— You Phon Lee, Yale, ’87, who recently mar- 
ried an American lady of New Haven, Conn., has 
accepted a position on the editorial staff of the 
New Haven Register. 

— The trial to procure the shortest grammatical 
sentence, having all the letters of the alphabet, 
has recently been going the rounds of the press, 
and resulted in the following: ‘‘ John quickly ex- 
temporized five towbags.”’ 

— Dr. Arata Hamao, the well-known Japanese 
educator, who received last June from Cambridge 
University the honorary degree of LL.D. iu recog- 
nition of his valuable services rendered the Impe- 
rial University of Tokio, has arrived home in 
safety. 


— It is said that the scrub girl, whose duties are 
to rise with the sun and clean the hotel office and 
parlors on top of Mount Washington, was for ‘ten 
years a teacher in the public schools in England. 
She is a good musician and an excellent scholar in 
the languages. When not engaged with her reg- 
ular duties, French and Latin books are her con- 
stant companions. 


— The High Normal School at Tokio, Japan, 
under the direct patronage of the emperor, has 
made a three years’ engagement with Mrs. Straight, 
who was for several years a teacher in Colonel Par- 
ker’s Normal School, at Normal Park, Ill. Mrs. 
Straight will have charge of the department of 
English and Literature. This school supplies the 
other normal schools of the kingdom with teachers. 


— The friends of Mr. 'T. Alexander, formerly 
connected with the Imperial Japanese Engineering 
College as professor of the Engineering Depart- 
ment, will be glad, though not at all surprised, to 
learn of his recent very flattering advancement. 
He has been called to the chair of Engineering in 
Trinity College, Dablin. In order to secure such 
a position it was necessary to undergo a very keen 
competitive examination, which ordeal Mr. Alex-| 
ander so satisfactorily endured as to secure to him- 
self the almost unbounded confidence of the exam- 
iners. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN WEAK STOMACH AND DYSPEPSIA. 
Dr. J. C. Winans, Madison, 0., says: ‘‘I have 
used it in atony of the stomach, dyspepsia, and 
vomiting in pregnancy, and found it an admirable 
remedy ; also in atonic conditions where phospho- 
rus is required.’’ 


GENERAL EPITOME. 

— “*Campmeeting Juuu’’ Allen is dead. 

— The new comet pronounced an old one. 

— The steamer ‘‘ Knickerbocker ”’ is safe. 

— A British squadron to proceed to Honolulu. 

— Black diphtheria epidemic at Lockport, Pa. 

—M. Stambuloff has formed a 
cabinet. 

— The City of Mexico disturbed by an earth- 
quake shock. 

— Skirmishes between the Russians and the 
people of Herat. 

— Escape of all the prisoners at the jail in 
Eminence, Ky. 

— The Central Pacific Road has been mortgaged 
for $16,000,000. 

— The reduction of the public debt during Au- 
gust was $4,800,000. 

— Trouble in Petersburg, Va., between the 
whites and the blacks. 

— Twenty-five feet of sub-marine cable picked 
up at Bridgeport, Conn. 

— The U.S. Express Co. has paid $4,000,000 
for the Baltimore & Ohio Express. 

— Austria trying to arrange for the withdrawal 
of Prince Ferdinand of Bulgaria. 

— A clerk in the Biddeford and Saco Savings 
Bank has disappeared with $300,000. 

— The establishment of the American system 
of banks in China has been proposed. 

— Forty-eight thousand dollars stolen from the 
county treasury room in Greenville, O. 

— A conspiracy against the Spanish Govern- 
ment has come to light in Porto Rico. 

— Fire losses in the United States and Canada, 
for July and August, fgot up $8,317,500. 

— One hundred and thirty lives lost at Exeter, 
Eng., by the burning of the Theater Royal. 

— Thirty-one thousand dollars and Treasurer 
Lueas of Anglaize County, O., are missing. 

—S. 8S. Carlisle, of Louisiana, has been made 
minister resident and consul general to Bolivia. 

— The British ship ‘‘ Falls of Bruar,’’ with 24 
hands on board, foundered off Yarmouth. All lost. 

— The alarming reports which were circulated 
last week about the disturbances in Havana were 
greatly exaggerated. 

— A sensation has been created in the City of 
Mexico, by the publication of an alleged history of 
the surrender of Maximillian. 

— Following the Minneapolis K. of L. Assembly 
Mr. Powderly will start for Ireland, where he will 
take an active part in the nationalist movement. 


The JoURNAL OF EDUCATION speaks as one 
having authority: ‘‘ Statistics show that married 
men live longer than bachelors; but what bach- 
elors say statistics don’t show is, that married men 
have a better time.’’—Chicago Times. 


— For increase of salary in your present position, 
address ‘Teachers’ Codperative 170 
State street, Chicago. 


This manual is the first work of its kind ever published. 
with the aid | gently in Primary Schools, but also to use the knowledge 


arranged as | acquired through these exercises in other branches of Pri- 
The Manual and a box containing all the 


It has been the aim of the authors to give, 
of suitable models, a series of exercises so 


to secure mental training through the activity of the sense | mary work. 
Consid- 


of touch as well as the sense of sight. 
ered, therefore, as a course of exercises in 


study and Drawing, which has in view the men- 


tal development through the combined use 
is wholly new. 


ly studying and 


THE PRANG 


79 Cuicaao, 


== 
<= 


hand and eye, the work 
Any teacher, careful- 


4; ing out the exercises 
in this little manual, in 
the order given, can 
become so well ac- 

quainted with the meth- — 
ods on which they are 
— based as to be able not 


oe 


Work. 


And because 


Tue Prana Course or Instruction tn Form Srupy AND 
DrawinG IN Pustic Scuoors has been introduced into nine- 
tenths of the leading cities, normal schools, and educational centers 
of the country, and has been indorsed by the leading educators and 
teachers of Drawing, because it is based upon 

The Study of Models and Objects,and prepares for Industrial 
Because it embraces 

A complete series of models and 
text-books for pupils. 


The results from its use in the 
schools are satisfactory. 


THE USEH OF MODELS. 


A Tracuer’s AssIstANT IN THE Usk or THE PRANG MODELS ror Form Srupy AND DRAWING IN PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


Form- 


of the 


work- 


water - colors. 
not mailable. 
For thirty 


spondence in 


and the res 


ILL. 


Publishers will send to 
any address by express, 
not prepaid, a brick of 
modelling clay contain- 
ing five pounds. Corre- 


methods and materials, 


tained, solicited. 


only to teach the study of Form and Drawing intelli- | material, except clay, needed by a teacher for self-instruc- 
tion in working out the exercises in “‘ The Use of Models,” 


has been prepared and will be sent postpaid for $1.50, 
or the Manual alone for 50 cents. 
each of the 12 Primary Solids; four each of the tablets ; 
100 Sticks, a Lead Pencil, 100 sheets of Manilla Drawing 
Paper, 10 sheets of col- 
ored paper and abox of 


The box contains one 


Clay is 


cents the 


regard to 


ults ob- 


EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


7 Park Srreet, Boston, Mass, 
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= 
Some Recent Publications. 

Price. 
Title. Author. Publisher. 

reg } Darwin J Fitzgerald, N Y 3 
White H © Grubb & Co, Atlanta, Ga 75 
Gerald Esteourt. - - - George Munro, N = 
cotin, 2 pts. - - - tame ei 
ove and Personal Beauty. - - Finck Mac & y 2 
Travels in the Interior of Africa (Vol. I) - - Park Cassel & Co, N. 1 00 
The Great Bank Robbery. - - - Hawthorne + oo 
A Tragic Mystery. - ° Hawthorne 100 
The Republic of the Future. - - - Dodd +4 
Calamity Jane. - - - - - - +4 
Filey Tero Past bongs, - Butterfield F H Gilson, Boston 

Only a Farmer’s Daughter. - - - - . Andrews Rand, McNally & Co, NY H 
Culture’s Garland, - - - - - - a Ticknor & Co, Boston a oe 
The Girl’s Book of Famous Queens. - - Farmer ge 
The Seybert Commission on Spiritualism. - JB L ppinco a + 
Mark Logan, the Bourgeois. - - 

‘ntering ife: Young Men. - Geikie John B Alden, 
A Gameof Chance. - - - - Coombs BO 
Red Spider. - - - - - - Baring-Gould 
Essays and Leaves from a Note Book. - ° Eliot Harper & Bros, N Y = ¥ at 
Underwoods - - - - - Stevenson Charles Scribner's Sons N, 

- - - - Tourgee Roberts Bros, Boston 

ist ton. - Burnand “ 0 
Natural History. rile - - Harris C W Bardeen, Syracuse, N Y 15 


Ou! THat HEADACHE. — “ How I am tor- 
mented with this continual headache. It is ache ! 
ache! ache! morning, noon, and night. It is 


the last feeling and thought before restless slum- 
ber and the first sensation at return of conscious- 
ness. It is the terror and torpent of my life, and 
there seems no promise of an end to it while the 
lamp of life continues to burn. _I feel at times as’ 
if I must gomad. I move about in my anguish. or | 
must lie prostrate and helpless in my agony, with 
the sole pity, ‘Oh, no! not sick ; only has the head- 
ache.’ ut neither insanity nor death comes to my 
relief. On, on, must I pursue this path of persistent 
pain. No help, no comfort, no relief. The toothache 
may be ended by extracting the tooth, but where is 
the good surgeon that can extract the brain to stop 
the pain.” 
The safe and best way is to reach the fountain of 
life, put it in as healthy condition as possible, 


strengthen and revitalize it so that it may correct the | only preventive I have ever found. Hay Fever 
disordered member and give nature the chance to re-| sufferers ought to know of its efficacy.—F. B. 
assert itself. This plan has been tried very success-) A r~wswortu, Publisher, Indianapolis, Ind. 


fully in hundreds of cases, and found to be of perma- 
nent relief. One of the good virtues of the Compound 
Oxygen Treatment is that it does not go into the 
stomach for the pretended purpose of attacking a 


that nature may repel the invader. 
For full information write to Drs. Starkey & 
Palen, 1529 Arch street, Philadelphia, Pa., for 


one of their little books called “Compound Oxy-| o¢ Rorkshire County, Mass., they said to a little 


gen: Its Mode of Action and Results,’’ which they 
will send free upon application, also their mono- 
graph on headache. 


THE Gem Pencil Sharpener, the advertisement 
of which reappears in our present issue, is a com- 
pact and practical machine for sharpening lead 
and slate pencils, and is so constructed that by 
turning a large gear by means of a crank attached 
to it, the pencil, which is held in a self-adjusting 
chuck, and the disk upon which it is sharpened are 
revolved in opposite directions and the work is very 
speedily done. 

The cutting surface is a disk cut out of ordinary 
sandpaper and is fastened to an iron plate in such 
a manner that when worn out it can be taken off 


and replaced in a moment’s time and at a 
trifling expense. One of these sandpaper disks 
will do a surprising amount of work, and they 
can be cut out by any one, or purchased of the man- 
ufacturers. Each machine is packed in a box with 
a package of | dozen disks and a small oil can. 

This Pencil Sharpener has come into general use 
in our New England schools and gives the best of 
satisfaction. 


IMPORTANT.— When visiting New York City, 
save Baggage Express and Carriage Hire, and stop 
at the GRAND UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 
tral Depot. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and up- 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. Yon 
can live better for less money at the Grand Uniou 
Hotel than avy other first-class hotel in the city, 


SEE in another column, notice of Mrs. S. H. 


stuck on a letter. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— ‘* When she returned she found the money 
gone,”’ is a sentence which is stirring up all the 
good and bad grammar in Chicago. ‘If it was 
gone how did she find it ?’’ is the query asked by 
one side, and, “If she hadn’t found it gone, why 
wasn’t it there ?"’ inquires the other. Why not 
let the matter drop and hunt for the thief ?—De- 
troit Free Press. 


Ety’s CrEAM BALM was recommended to me 
by my druggist as a preventive to Hay Fever. 
Have been using it as directed since the ‘th of 
August, and have found it a specific for that much 
dreaded and loathsome disease. For ten years or 
more I have been a great sufferer each year, from 
August 9th till frost, and have tried many alleged 
remedies for its cure, but Ely’s Cream Balm is the 


girl by the roadside: ‘‘ Can you tell us the way to 
Shaker Village ?’’ ‘* Yes, ma’am,’’ was the quick 
response; ‘*‘ you go right down to my grandma’s, 
then you take the road to Shaker Village, and when 
you get there, you will be there.’’ 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—Mrs. Winslow’s Sooth- 
ing Syrup should always be used when children are 
cutting teeth. It relieves the little sufferer at once ; 
it produces natural, quiet sleep by relieving the 
child from pain, and the little cherub awakes as 
** bright as a button.’’ It is very pleasant to taste. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays the 
pain, relieves wind, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best known remedy for diarrhea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. 25 cents a bottle. 


— A few days ago, two ladies, one of whom car- 
ried a baby, entered a carpet store, and signified 
their desire to look at some carpets. It was a very 
warm day; but the salesman cheerfully showed 
roll after roll, until the prespiration literally 
streamed from every pore of his body. Finally, 
one of the ladies asked the other if she did not 
think it was time to go. ‘‘ Not quite,’’ was the 
answer of her companion; and then, in an under- 
tone, she added, ‘‘ Baby likes to see him roll them 
out, and it is not time to take the train.’’—<Sv?, 
Joseph Herald. 


— For larger salaries or change of location, ad- 
dress Teachers’ Codperative Association, 170 State 
street, Chicago; Orville Brewer, Manager. 


LECTURES. 


Hayes, Boarding and Day School. Among the nu- 
merous excellent private schools of this city, no 
one stands higher or is doing more satisfactory 


work. An excellent home for young ladies, and 
superior school, especially for pupils who cannot 
endure the pressure of the public school, and those 
who, leaving the grammar, seek a private school. 


TEAC ERS! Our New Schoo! Aids will assist in conductin 
} £ * your schools in good quiet order. Each se 
contains 216 large beautiful chromo excelsior, merit and credit 
cards elegantly lithographed in sixty different designs, colors and 
mottoes; price per set #1; half set 108 cards duc. Large set samples 
pretty chromo day school reward, prize, fine gift cards and teach- 
ers’ school supplies Qe. Price list and few samples free; all post- 


Homer B. Sprague, Ph. D. 


Address BRYANT LITERARY UNION, 
Evening Post Building, N. Y. City. 


TEACHERS OF HIGH SCHOOLS 


Are invited to notice the advantage of their gradu- 
ates spending a year or two at 
CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259 Boylston St., Boston, Mass., 


FOR SPECIAL BUSINESS, MODERN LANGUAGES 
OR GENERAL CULTURE. 


paid by mail. Postage stamps taken. Please send a tri , 
A. J. FOUCIT & CO., WARREN, PA. 


Teachers sending for catalogues are requested to 
name their schools. 


ONROE COLLEGE OF 


WESLEYAN HALL, 36 Bromfield Street, Boston, 


Cc. 


Has a systematic course of study, including a com 

A new method of Analysis, Natural Rendering, and 

ou Wy taught. Scientific and practical work do 
‘a 


term opens October 11, 1887. For further information or circular, address L. M. SAUNDERSON, 
eow 


h 
A. M., Secretary, 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


ne in every department. Degrees conferre 


ORATORY, 


WESLEY EMERSON, M.D., Presipenr, 


lete system of Physical Training and Voice Culture. 
he principles of the Philosophy of Expression aa. 


Stationery 


and Paper Co., 


59 Duane St., New York, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


School Stationery, 


MANHATTAN WRITING TABLETS, 
TIP-TOP WRITING TABLETS, 
EUREKA WRITING TABLETS, 
SCHOLAR’S DELIGHT WRITING TABLETS, 
DRAWING TABLETS, 
QUINCY PRACTICE PAPERS, &c. 


ges Send for Price Lists. 


F 5 in Kentucky, worth $4000 (will be sold for $2000 to 
_— Why is a small boy learning the alphabet! ihe right man). A Ladies’ Seminary in Iowa, 32000 ;| LOGAN’S MEMORIAL VOLUME: 
specific disease, but increases the vital powers so|like a postage-stamp? Because he often gets! private school in Chicago (eight acres of ground), 
$40,000. Another Private School in suburb of Chi- e 
cago, from $4000 to $8000. This school has been clear- THE PEOPLE'S CYCLOPEDIA. 


— As two ladies were riding in one of the towns| ing from $3000 to $4000 a year ; it will be rented to 
the right party for $600. Church School in Michi- THE HISTORY OF THE WORLD 


FOR SALE or TO RENT, 


THE FOLLOWING SCHOOL PROPERTY : 


A Seminary in Mississippi, worth $1200 ; Normal 


Choice Books for Agents. 


THE £ENTURY WAR BOOK: 
** The Battles and Leaders of the Civil War.”’ 


The Volunteer Soldier of America.”’* 


The Latest and Most Complete. 


gan, for $2000. Young Ladies’ Academy in Milwau- 
kee, $1000. Also many others. 
Address at once, for particulars, 


THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 
170 State St., Chicago, Ill. 


Illustrations from Paintings by the Masters. 
And other Standard Books. 
MARTIN CARRISON & CO., 
79 Milk Street, Boston. 


There will be found certain stories in the language of man, which, in various forms, are common amov¢ 
all nations from the most ignorant to the most intelligent. These are the stories of Mythology, — they have 
come down to us from antiquity in both art and literature, from a period so remote that their origin is lost ; 
but they have in all times and among all nations furnished subjects of what is best in literature and art. 


Those who read these stories for the first time will be supprised to find how much they explain, of 
which they previously had but a vague idea, not only in art and literatur 7 ° ub- 
jects of everyday life and occupations. 


It gives us pleasure to announce that we have made an arrangement by which f the 
JOURNAL can secure all of these valuable books free of cost. 4 7 Wakes Gee Sentaee « 


By renewing for one year your own subscription, and sending us one new name to the JOURNAL 
together with five dollars ($5.00), you can secure either one of the following books absolutely free : 


THE AGE OF CHIVALRY; or, Legends of King Arthur. “Stories of 
the Round Table,’ ‘‘ The Crusades,’’ ‘‘ Robin Hood,”’ ete. By Tuomas Buurincn. A 
new, enlarged, and revised edition. Illustrated. Bound in cloth. Regular price, $2.50. 


THE AGE OF FABLE; or, Beauties of Mythology. By Tuomas But- 


Fincu. A new and enlarged edition, containing over one hundred illustrations from Ancient 
Paintings and Statuary. Bound in cloth, regular price, $2.50. 


LEGENDS OF CHARLEMAGNE; or, Romance of The Middle Ages. 
By Tuomas BuLFrincu. Illustrated. Bound in cloth. Regular price, $2.50. 


2” Will send all three of the above books to any one sending us five new subscrip- 
tions to the JouRNAL, together with $12.50. : 


Le” DONT MISS THIS OPPORTUNITY ! 


. We may never be able to 
offer you anything like it again. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset Street, : Boston, Mass. 
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Sept. 8, 1887. 


KINDERGARTNERS TRAINED, 
Address NORMAL SCHOOL, Oswego, N. Y. 


West Newton English and Classical School, 


35th year begins Wednesday, Sept. 21,1887. A fam- 
ily and day school for both sexes. Prepares for Col- 
lege, Scientific Schools, Business, and for an intelli- 
gent and honorable manhood or womanhood. Send 
_ for Catalogue to NATH’L T. ALLEN, West Newton. 


The Thirteenth Semi-Annual Training Classes 


Chicago Free Kindergarten Association 


Will be opened on the first Monday in September. 
Candidates for the Diploma Class will be admitted 
on passing a satisfactory examination. For full par- 
ticulars, address the CHICAGO FREE KINDER- 
GARTEN ASSOCIATION, 175 22d St., Chicago. 


PREPARATION FOR THE 


INSTITUTE of TECHNOLOGY. 


This is a specialty at CHAUNCY - HALL 
SCHOOL, 259 BoyLston STREET, Boston 
(very near the Institute). Reference is made to 
the INSTITUTE FACULTY. Fifty-ninth An- 
nual Catalogue sent on application. 


Private School for Young Ladies, 


68 CHESTER SQUARE, BOSTON. 


SIXTEENTH YEAR OPENS OCTOBER 4TH, 


GRADUATING COURSE, 
COLLEGE PREPARATORY, Anp 
SPECIAL COURSES. 
Address 


{d) Mrs. S. H. HAYES, Principal. 


Berkeley School, 


M. Cc. A. BUILDING, 
Boylston corner of Berkeley Street, Boston. 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Primary, Grammar, High School, Business, and 
Special courses systematically arranged, and taught 
by a corps of thirteen teachers. 

Daily drill and instruction in a thoroughly equip- 
ped Gymnasium. Particular attention given to prep- 
aration for 


HARVARD MNIVERSITY 
INSTITUTION OF TECHNOLOCY. 
TAYLOR, DEMERITTE, anp HAGAR, Principals. 


References: Hon. A. H. Rice, LL.D. ; Hon. William 
Gaston, LL.D., Judge J. W. McKim, Rev. Dr. 
P. Peabody, Gen. J. L. Chamberlain, LL. D., Prof. 
J. W. Churchill, ete. Fourth year opens Sept. 26. 
Principals can be seen daily. 

Catalogues on demand. {a] 


ANTED.— Agents for the Century Co.’s “‘ War 
Book” ; Logan’s “ Volunteer Soldier” ; ‘‘ The 
Cyclopedia’; also for * The Cyclopzdia of 
the World’s History”’ ; liberal terms; wee Is pay- 
a MARTIN GARRISON & CO., 79 Milk St., 
oston. 


Colleges and Schools. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
4) Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


PROFESSIONAL. 
HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT, Dartmouth 
College, Hanover, N. H. Address the President, 
or Prof. E. R. RUGGLES. 
ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Minin , and Elec- 


tric Eng., Architecture, Chemistry, and Nat. History. 
F. A. WALKER, Prest. Jas. P. MUNROE, Sec’y. 


SEASIDE SCHOOL- JUBILEE YEAR. 
TENTH ANNUAL SESSION 


OF THE 
Martha’s Vineyard Summer Institute. 


Devoted to instruction in Language, Literature 
Science, and Art. Opens Monday, July 11. Twenty- 
one departments. 
Circulars with full information sent free b 
B. W. PUTNAM, 
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Jamaica Plain. Boston. 
_ENSTETUTIONS FOR LADIES. 
ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. For 
catalogue apply to Rev. Gro. GANNETT, A. M. 
Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Ladies. Auburndale, 
Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address Cas. 0. BRAGDON, Prineipal. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATK NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 

for the advancement of art education and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 

For circular and further particulars apply at the 

school, 1679 Washington St. (Deacon House), Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SOHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MAss. 
For circulars, etc., address 
‘Miss ELLEN Hype, Principal. 


Stare NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, MAss. 
For both sexes. For catalogues, address the 
A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT WORCESTER. 


principal, 


STATE 
For both sexes. 


For Ladies only. or catalogues, address the 
cipal, D. B. HaGar, Ph.D. 


Grats NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For For both sexes. 


J. C. GREENOUGH, Principal, 


Stats NORMAL SALEM, Mass. 
Prin 


JOURNAL OF 
THE MAGAZINES. 

— The September Century has both a holiday and 
a political flavor, and makes a strong appeal to cur- 
rent interests. The second part of “ Snubbin’ Through 
Jersey,” by Mr. Hopkinson Smith and Mr. J. B. 
Millet, narrating a unique summer excursion in a 


canal boat, is interesting. The reader is likely to 


rise from a perusal of the papers with a desire to re- 
Prat the experiment for himself. The illustrations by 
Topkinson Smith, George W, Edwards, and O. H 
Perry, realize and supplement the text. Other 
papers of out-door life (and of Cumulative interest in 
The Century series on photography) are devoted to 
“The Amateur Photographer,” by Alexander Black, 
and “The Camera Club of Cincinnati,” by D. W. 
Huntingdon. Accompanying the two papers are a 
number of odd views, including A street band from a 
third story window, A man diver, and Some roses of 
Sharon wet with dew. The Constitutional centennial 
is taken note of by an article on ** the Framers and 
Framing of the Constitution,” which is contrib- 
uted by Prof. John Bach MacMaster. Two pictorial 
papers relate to Monticello, the home of Thomas 
Jefferson, of whom there is a frontispiece portrait, 
engraved by Thomas Johnston. Of the two papers, 
one by Mr. J. G. Nicolay deals with the earlier and 
one by Mr. Stockton with the later years of Monti- 
cello. The Lincoln History reaches a subject of 
special current interest, namely, Lincoln’s nomina- 
tion and election; “ The beginnings of the Rebel- 
lion,” including a temperate consideration of the pur- 
poses and organization of the original secessionists. 
Among the illustrative material are fac-similes of 
Lincoln’s letter to Pickett concerning the presidency, 
and of his letter of acceptance, together with por- 
traits of John C, Breckipridge, Joseph Lane, George 
Ashmun, Hannibal Hamlin, George W. Curtis, Wil- 
iam M kvarts, John Bell, Edward Everett, and Her- 
schel V. Johnson; also views of the Republican Wig- 
wam, at Chicago, in which Lincoln was nominated, the 
State-house at Springfield, anda group of the famous 
* Wide-awakes” of the Lincoln campaign. -In Pro- 
fessor Atwater’s series on * The Chemistry of Food 
and Nutrition,’ we have the fourth paper, dealin 
with the much-discussed question of ‘* The Digest] 
bility of Food,” giving the results of the writer’s ex- 
periments, as well as a summary of the latest scien- 
tifie knowledge on this poiut. The subject of the 
present installment of the War Series is * The Siege 
of Petersburg,” including four short untechnical pa 
pers fully illustrated, aud presenting the two chief 
eveuts of the siege. The illustrations have much 
variety and the highest possible authenticity. 
ics of the Time” includes ‘‘ The First Century of the 
Constitution,” “The Great Teacher” (the late Dr, 
Hopkins), and “Shall We Plant Native or Foreign 
trees.” In Open Letters’ the centennial interest 
is continued by two communications on the relations 
between the state and the general government,— (4) 
“Government by the People,” by Robert Jones; (2) 
“The Federal Balance.’’ by Dr. Edward Eggleston. 
There is,also a letter by Emily J. Bryant on the ‘‘ Pun- 
dita RamabaiSarasvati.”” in‘ Bric.a-Brac” is a car- 
toon by Kemble, and poems and miscellany adapted 
to the season. New York: The Century Co. 


— The Popular Science Monthly for September has 
a table of contents of unusual interest and value to 
teachers and students. The third article by George 
P. Morris on “ Industrial Training Two Centuries 
Ago,” gives a description of an attempt made by the 
Rev. Thomas Budd to found an Industrial School in 
West Jersey two hundred yearsago. In his paper 


A. | on Social Sustenance,” Mr. Henry J. Phillpot dis- 


cusses the specialization of energies which is becom- 
ing the rule in modern industries, and gives particu- 
lar attention to the fact that women and farmers are 
largely denied its highest development. A series of 
lively ethnological sketches: in Aunam and Tonquin 
is given from information furnished by French offi- 
cers in those regions: The speeches of Professor 
Stokes and [yndall, Sir Lyon Playfair, Lord Lytton, 
and the Earl of wot at the banquet recently given 
to Professor Tyndall in London, are published in 
full. The burden of them is the importance of mak- 
ing science popular, as Professor Tyndall has con- 
tributed todo. In the second paper on * Some Hu- 
man instincts,” Professor William James considers 
the instincts of acquisitiveness,constructiveness, play, 
curlosity, and sociability and shyness, secretiveness, 
cleanliness, modesty and shame, love, pounnene, and 
arental love. Dr. von Nussbaum gives a paper 
ull of maxims and directions of practical value and 
bearing on *‘ The Physiology of Freezing.’’ A sketch 
— full of incident--and portrait, are given of J. J. 
Audubon, America’s great ornithologist. ‘‘ Culture 
and Character,’ and other topics of the time, are 
discussed in the “‘ Editor’s Table.””’ New York: D. 
Appleton & Company. Fifty cents a number, $5 
a year. 

—In the September Wide Awake Mrs. Annie 
Sawyer Downs has an article which will be found of 
special value as supplementary reading in schools, on 
‘The Centennial of the Constitution of the United 
States,’ describing geographically the making of the 
Constitution one hundred years ago (Sept. 7th, 1787) 
and finely illustrated from photographs of original 

ortraits and statues and relics in Independence 
fall, views of the Hall, and fac-similes of the open- 
ing, and the signatures appended to the great docu- 
ment, from photographs of the original parchments 
furnished to the magazine from the State Depart- 
ment at Washingtov. Another paper of much inter- 
est is Margaret Sidney’s ** Concord: Her Highways 
and Byways,’’ which 1s as fine a description of this 
historic New England village as we have ever found. 
It should be preserved as a guide to all who intend 
visiting in the locality. Besides these are many at- 
tractions, including Mrs. Bolton’s chapter in ** Some 
Successful Women.”’ which narrates the noble Red 
Cross Work of Clara Barton Subscription price 
$2.40. Boston: D, Lothrop Co. 

— The Art Review for August, September, and Oc- 
tober, 1887, will be issued as one number, about 
October ist. This number will contain an Etching in 
addition to Fifteen (15) Photogravure plates. Retail 

rice Three Dollars, Only 150 sets are now left of 

fol. I. of the Art Review (6 numbers, November, 
1886, to May, 1887, contetaeng, 6 Etchings and 18 
Photogravure plates), and the Volume wil not be re- 
printed. These 150 sets are bound in de | cloth, 


stamped in gold lettering, gilt edges. Retail price, 
Fight Dollars. Geo. F. Kelty, Publisher, New York. 


— Rabyhood for September is full of good advice 
for mothers. Leroy M. Yale, M. D., gives a chapter 
on “Household Remedies and sure Cures,’”’ which 
should be read by all having the care of little ones.” 
“ Early Regularity in Diet and Sleep,” is a valuable 

aper by Walter 8. Carr, M.D. Nursery Helps and 
Neveitios ” contains as usual, many admirable sug. 
estions. This magazine richly deserves the hold it 
is gaining in the homes of thecountry. Published by 
Babyh Pub. Co., New York. Price, $1.50 a year. 


—The Curio, an illustrated monthly devoted to 
biography and genealogy, heraldry, book - plates, 


rare books and _ prints, old furniture and plate, ete., 
edited by Mr. E. De V. Vermont, and pu lished by 
Mr. R. W. Wright, at 6 Astor Place, New York City, 
is announced to appear about Sept. 15th. 


*} expect to kee 


TELEGRAM Are now the order of the day. | 

principal has disappointed 
us ; Can you supply his Pp ace ?”’ ** One preceptress 
has suddenly married ; do the best you can for us.” 
“One teacher of modern Janguages is too ill to re- 
turn; can you give us somebody to take her place ?” 
oftener, ‘We had decided to take Miss -, but delaved 
electing her and now find she is engaged elsewhere,” — 
and served you right, Messrs. Dilatory and associates. 
Well, we do the best we can for all these people, and 
doing it up to Oct. 1. If you want a 
teacher or a place to teach, there is still hope for you. 

SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY. 
C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


THE UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY Never 
before 
filled so many places in a fortnight as it filled durin 
the last week of the August just passed. From pri- 
mary school to superintendency, our candidates have 
been successful on all sides. Boards of education are 
learning that we say of a candidate no more than his 
character and experience warrant, and they come to us 
with confidence,especially in the emergencies always aris. 
ing at this season. We have still many teachers and 


laces. 
— W. D. KERR, Secretary, 
16 Astor Place, New York City. 


"The Boston Teachers’ Agency. 
Agency Manual Free Upon Application. 


EVERETT 


7 Tremont Place (near Tre 


3826 


Oo. FISK, 
mont House), Boston, Mass. 
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We still have (Sept. Ist) 326 vacancies for the Fall term. At the last moment many failures 
occur from sickness, failure on examinations, appointments to better places, etc., which cause 


vacancies which must be filled at once. 


We now have three Normal School positions, several College 


and Academy positions, a large number of Principalships and Superintendencies, and about 200 


places in the Primary and Grammar grades at good salaries. 


Teachers not yet located should write 


at once. Our Agency has filled two thirds of the best places vacant this year, west of New York 


State. Send at once for circulars. 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE 


170 Srare STREET, 


(OpPosITrE PALMER HOvSsE). 


ASSOCIATION, 


CuIcaao, 


B26 


8326 
EST TEACHERS, 


promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 

Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Schoo! Property rented and sold. 

J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 7 E. 14th St., N. Y. 


THE ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Special facilities and charges unusually mederate. 
Application Form and full particulars for stamp. 


W.A. Choate & Co., Managers, 
AND GENERAL SCHOOL FURNISHERS, 


508 Broadway, Albany, N. Ye 
FOR REGISTRATION. 


NO FEF BEST FACILITIES, 


EFFICIENT SERVICE, 
not in collecting advance fees, but in providing com- 


LARGE BUSINESS, 
petent Teachers with Positions. 
OVER 50 VACANCIES PER WEEK 


received since April 1st ; great variety; many of the 
best. FORM FOR STAMP. 
R. E. AVERY, 


AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, 2 W. 14th St., N.Y. 


HE NEW ENGLAND 
| BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


Business Transacted in every State and Territory. 

The Manager is Superintendent of Public Schools, 
and has spent over twenty-five years in school work. 

PROF. Gro. W. TWITMYER, Prin. Public Schools, 
Honesdale, Pa.: “ From personal knowledge I can 
most heartily recommend the Pennsylvania Educa- 
tional Bureau to worthy teachers seeking preferment 
or new positions.” 

L. B. LANDIS, 205 N. 7th St., Allentown, Pa. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses for every department of {instruction ; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call eon or address 


MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
and Fi Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 
(ed HIGH SCHOULS 
AND UNIVERSITIES. 
E. M. COYRIERE, 
31 E. 17TH STREET, N 7 City. 


between 4th Ave. and Broadway, 


BOTH LADIES 
AND GENTLEMEN, 
TEACHERS OF 
ALL BRANCHES, 
PRIVATE, PUBLIC, 


KINDERGARTEN 


AND SCHOOL 
SUPPLIES. 


J. W. 
SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
7 East 14th Street, 
New York. 


FOR SALE. 
Over 30 private schools, requiring investments of frem 
$2,000 to $50,000. 
Teachers wanted for large number of vacancies. 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
110 Tremont St. (P.O. Box 1868), Boston. 


EXCH, 


Teachers’ Bureau 
[Both Sexes.] 
Supplies Professors, Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 
sicians, etc., to Colleges, Schools, Families, and 
Churches. Also Book-keepers, Stenographers Copy 
ists, to Business Firms. Mrs. A. D. CULVER 
329 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. 


HAY FEVER 

LY is an inflamed condition 

of the lining membrane 
of the nostrils, tear-ducts 
and throat affecting the 
lungs. An acrid mucus 
is secreted, the discharge 
is accompanied with a 
burning sensation. There 


sneezing, fre at- 
tacks of headache,watery 
and inflamed eyes. 


— CREAM BALM — 
HAY-FEVER A Positive Cure. 


A particle is applied into each nostril and is agreea- 
ble. Price, 50 cts. at Druggists ; by mail. registered, 
60 cts. ELY BROTHERS, 235 Greenwich St., N. Y. 


Edition for 1887-88, 
4 Essentials 60 
Fisher Geography. 


Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


are severe spasms of) w 


SIX YEARS AGO 


To-day (September Ist, 1887), the under- 
signed assumed the entire charge of the NEw 
ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION. These 
have been years of toil and care, but of un- 
qualified success; and the fact that the /ast 
month was the most successful month in the six 
years, is gratifying evidence that our labors have 
been appreciated, by both teachers and patrons. 
We. have aimed to redeem our pledge of fidelity 
to the teachers who have sought our assistance, and 
to school officers who have favored us with their 
patronage, and this pledge we here renew, with 
gratitude for the past and hopefulness for the fut- 
ure. That this Bureau has gained the confidence 
of the public, we have abundant proof, and we 
know its field is the nation. 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


“T have been pleased with the work of the New 
England Bureau, having had occasion to compare it 

ith one of our largest and most extensively puffed 
Bureaus, to the great disadvantage of the latter. 
The two positions to bates ad tae recommended me are 
worth more to me practically than the two dozen or 
so shown me by the agency referred to.” ‘ 

Galesburg, Jil. M. E. W. 


“We received your nominations, and I must cer- 
tainlyjcongratulate you on theirstrength. Now that 
we know the character of your work, we shall want 
to call on you again.”’ > J. GREEN, A.M. 

Long Branch, N. J. 


“A letter has just come to hand notifying me of 
my election at Cleveland, Ohio. It is a great relief 
and satisfaction to know the result. Shall new be 

lad to settle my bill withthe Bureau when you send 
t. Aside from business, allow me to thank you most 
sincerely for the kindly interest you have taken in 
my behalf. Be assured I shall not forget it.’’ 

Pomfret, Ct. E. A. 8. 


Bound Volumes of THE JOURNAL for the years 


1877, ’80, ’81, ’82,’83, 
85, sent to ny address. 


Price, each, $3.50, 


| Geachers’ Agencies. Geachers’ Agencies. 
| — 
— 
’ 
W 
E 
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| 
For particulars, address | 
E. H. RvussE 1, Principal. 


= 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXVI—No, 9, 


JUST 


LESSONS. 


By JEROME WALKER, M.D., 


Lecturer on Hygiene at Long Island College Hospit 
Central Grammar School ; Consulting Physicia 
late Physician to the St. John’s Hospita 


al, and on Physiology and Hygiene at the Brooklyn 
n tothe Brooklyn Seaside Hom? for Children ; 
|, the Sheltering Arms Nursery, and the 


Brooklyn Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children. 


The object of this attractive little work is to teach healt 
and to present to their minds hygienic facts that are 
tical results in their daily habits and observations. 


impressive way, 
quickly lead to prac 
The book is beautifully illustrated in a unique a 


h subjects to children in an interesting and 
easily comprehended, and that 


nd attractive manner. 


Price for Introduction or Examination, 48 cents. 


D. APPLETON & C0., Publishers, New Yor 


k, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 


RECENT ADOPTIONS OF 


WARREN COLBURN'S INTELLECTUAL ARITHMETIC. 


New York City, 
Jersey City, N. J., 
Hoboken, N. J., 


Philadelphia, Pa., 


Brooklyn, N. Y., 


Newburgh, N. ¥., 
Springfield, Mass. 


In use in 106 of the Cities and Towns of Massachusetts. 


“ Were I a business man, the training that I would | 
exact from my accountants would be that obtained 

from Warren’ Colburn’s book.’””—ALFRED ROE, 

Principal of High School, Worcester, Mass. 


“The revision shows the hand of a master. It is 
the only English text-book upon arithmetic that 
I can unhesitatingly recommend.” — Cou, F. W. 
PARKER. 


This book covers the ground of three arithmetics, a Primary, an Elementary, and a Mental. A 


sample copy costs 35 cents, (postpaid). 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & COMPANY, 4 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


The STUDENT'S 
MYTHOLOGY, 
By C. A. WHITE, 


Author of White's Classical Literature,” etc. 
Arranged for the Use of Schools and Academies. 
The Student’s Mythology is a practical work, pre- 
pared by an experienced teacher, and designed for 
pupils who have not yet entered, or who, like the 
greater number of those attending our schools and 
academies, are likely to enter, upon a regular clas- 
sical course. New edition now ready. A handsome 
16mo yolume, 315 pp., cloth, $1.25. Copies sent 
free for examination, with a view to introduction 
n school or college, for 75 cents, 
A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 714 Broadway, N.Y. 


AGENCY FOR—— 
HENRY HOLT & CO.’S, STEIGER’S, JENKIN’S, 
LOCK WOOD'S, DR. SAUVEUR’S, HACHETTE & 
CO.’8, Lonpon, TAUCHNITZ’S LErpsic PUBLICA- 
TIONS. 
Large Stock of IMPORTED Anp AMERICAN 
EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign Languages. 
Subscription Agency for Foreign Periodicals. 
CARL SCHOENHOF, 
144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


x x 
TEACHERS! 
Now is the time to turn your “ Dead Stock.” We 
will purchase, for Cash, all SCHOOL BOOKS you 
may have. Prices submitted on receipt of list, giving 
oon rht, date, and condition. 

NEW AND SECOND-HAND BOOKS furnished— 
better than market rates. The largest and cheapest 
line of SUPPLEMENTARY READING and REF- 
ERENCE BOOKS in this country. 

EDWARD E. BABB & CO. 
578 9 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Business-Standard Copy-Books 


BEST. 


LATEST. 


THE LARGEST BOOKS FOR THE LEAST 
MONEY. THE ONLY SERIES HAVING DUPLI- 
CATE COPY IN THE MIDDLE OF EACH PAGE, 


CHEAPEST. 


PRIMARY COURSE, 7 Nos., per Doz., . 72 crs. 
COM. SCHOOL COURSE, 7 Nos., per Doz., 96 crs. 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Dr. L. SAUVEUR’S 
EDUCATIONAL WORKS, 


JUST OUT: 
Petite Grammaire frangaise pour 
les Anglais, $1.25. 
Corrigé des Exercices de la Petite 


Grammaire the), 50 ets. 


This new volume contains for translation into 
French, a great number of Erercises, the LADY 
or Lyons, Ist Act, and ALICE’s ADVENTURES 
IN WONDERLAND, CHAPTER I, 

Teachers may obtain a copy of the Grammar, 
and a copy of the Key, postpaid, by sending 70 
CENTS for the Grammar, and 30 CENTs for the 
Key, to the author. 

Circulars of Dr. Sauveur’s works will be sent 
free to applicants by Dr. L. SAUVEUR, 1319 
WALNUT St., PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 

Special letters must be addressed to Dr. L. 


A. W. 


Faber’s 
Pencils 


Che Oldest and the Beot 
Of Pencifs. 


The New A. W. F. *‘ Free Hand 
Drawing Pencil.’’ 


PENHOLDERS, RUBBER ERASERS 
And School 
Supplice of Unequafed Quality. 


ALL STATIONGRS KGEP THE 
FABGR GOODS, 


ADDRESS 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 


(Postal-cards not noticed.) 


EBERWARD PABER, 
515-547 Pearl Street, NEW YORK. 


CLARK & MAYNARD, 771 Broaaway 
PUBLISH NEW YORK, 
Anderson’s Histories and Wist’l Readers; 
of Rome ; 
omson’s New Arith ti 

Keetel’s French Coarse 
Lessons. 

ee ellogg’s Lessons in English. 
Hutchison’s Physiology and La. 
J.D. WILLIAMS, Agt. H. I. SMIT 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 24 Franklin St., Bostin. 


BEFORE AN AUDIEN CE, 
Or the Use of the Will in Public Speaking, 


TALKS TO THE STUDENTS OF THE UNIVERSITIES 
OF 8ST. ANDREWS AND OF ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND. 
By NATHAN SHEPPARD. 
Author of “Shut up in Paris” ; Editor of “George 
Eliot’s Essays” ; ete., ete. 
i2mo, cloth, - = 75 cents, 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, Pubs,, 18-20 Astor N, Y. 


Practical Elocution. 
By J. W. SHOEMAKER, A. M. 
ENLARGED. 


The best and most popular Textbook on the 
subject of Elocution. 


“Practical Elocution,” as its name im orts, i 
densed yet_comprehensive treatment. of the whale 
subject of Elocution, giving brief consideration to al) 
— bearing beg natural expression. 

1 response to the request for illustrative 
matter, the book has been enlarged by the addities 
of one handred pages of the choicest selections 
affording the widest range of practice in the severa 
Voice, Articulation, Gesture, Analy- 

8S, and Expression, subjects whi , 
in the body of the work.” om are Pally 


PRICES. 

300 Pages, Handsomely Bound. 
Regular retail price, 81.25 
To teachers for examination, . 1.00 


These are the prices direct, and not through the 
Booksellers. Further particular: 
nished, Correspondence solicited.” 
THE NATIONAL SCHOOL of ELOCUTION & ORATORY, 

1124 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 


SAUVEUR, St. PAuL, MINN, {a} 


PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT : 
_ C. C, SHOEMAKER, Manager. 


Watson’s Spellers. 
By J. MADISON WATSON, 
Author of the Independent Series of Readers. 


here is many a speller in the market, and it 
might be hard of say Which is the best! But, all 
things being taken into consideration, we feel safe in 
saying that, for completeness and scientific arrange- 
ment, classification, and utility, there Is nothing 
equal to 
WATSON’S COMPLETE SPELLER. 
Mr. Watson very properly contends that orthogra- 
phy is the “ corner-stone ” of education, and he pro- 
ceeds to train his pupils thoroughly and skillfully, 
and makes correct “spellers” of all who faithfully 
observe his instructions. 176 pages. Price for ex- 
amination 20 cts. Watson’s “Graphic Speller”’ is a 
gem! Price, 20cts. Child’s Speller (18 cts.) 
and Youth’s Spelier (35 cts.) are both printed en- 
tirely in script type, to familiarize the pupil with 
the written form as a help in correspondence, 
Returnable sample copies forwarded on application. 
A. &. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
111 and 113 William St.. NEW YORK. 


H. B. CARRINGTON, Agt., 22 Bromfield St., Boston. 


“SUPPLEMENTARY READING.” 


Boyden’s Reader, Supplementary to any First 
Boltwood’s Institute, Grammar, and High School 
Selections from the Writings of Geo. Bancroft. 35 
Student’s Readers, in parts cf 32 pages each. First 
Second and Third Readers, per doz., . 
Student’s Fourth Reader, in parts of 96 pages 4 


each, per copy, ‘ ‘ 
AC nen” GEO. SHERWOOD & CO., 


307 & 309 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


ARMSTRONG'’S 


Ed. 


Adopted Brookiyn PRIMER 
OF 


Public Schools. 
Adopted in Albany, 


UNITED and New York 
ST ATES . Normal Colleges. 
‘nation ALT STORY. 


16th Edition Revised. 16 new pages, with Questions. 
6 Double-page Colored Maps. 
A, C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 714 Broadway, N. Y. 


First Steps in Scientific Knowledge. 


“It makes the teaching of Elementary Science 
possible in the Common School. 


*,.* Price List and Descriptive Catalogue free on 

application. 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
715 & 717 Market St., Philadelphia, 


OR 
F, M. AMBROSE, 87 Franklin St., Boston. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO. 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
DRAWING BOOKS 
DRAWING MODELS, and 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, 


Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS 
To which special attention is called. 

These MODELS have been specially designed for 
the teaching of Form and Drawing in yey! and 
and Grammar Schools. They consist of both Solids 
and Tablets, arranged in a carefully graded series 
are made with the greatest regard for accuracy an 

beauty, and are furnished at the lowest possible 
prices. They have been adopted by the leading cities 
of the country, and are absolutely indispensable to 
the correct ae of Form and Drawing in every 


stage, and especial y at the outset. 
or catalogue and particulars, address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO., 


Chicago Agency, 7 Park 8t., Boston, Mass. 
79 WABASH AVENUE. 


Copies sent for exam- 


SOWER, POTTS & CO,, Philadelphia, 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Montgomery's Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 

1. Standard Arith. Course, Beparating Mental and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Combining Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 

Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 

Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. eow 


FISHER’S Essentials, of Geography. 
N. E. PUB. CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Children’s Diadem. 
New Sunday School Song Book. 


By a happy thought, the above endearing name 
was given to a book containing the last compositions 
of Mr. A. J. Abbey, a good composer of refined taste, 
a child lover and successful teacher, who has recent)y 
passed away. This new collection of the sweetest vf 
children’s hymus and songs is likely to be received 
with great favor. 


35 cts., 83.60 per dozen. 
Jehovah’s Praise. L. 0. Exensoy, 


is an entirely new and superior book for Choirs, 

Singing Classes, and Conventions. A large and at- 

tractive collection of Sacred and Secular music for 
ractice and Church Service, Anthems, and Hyi), 
unes. 


Price, $1.00. 89.00 per dozen. 
Voices of Praise. Rev. |. 


HutTcuHuins, occupies a high place in the esteem of 
those who need a collection of music of convenient 
size, not difficult and of moderate Ea. to use in 
religious meetings and in the Sunday school ser- 
vice. Everything is dignified and in good taste, yet 
there is spirit and brilliancy throughout. Please 
examine. 


Price 40 cts. $4.20 per dozen. 
Books MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 


Publish Valuable Books by W.¥. COLLTER, LL.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENG. LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 12mo, cl., $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cl., 1.25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 
OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIRLES, 

Send for catalogues. tf 


FRENCH SCHOOL BOOKS. 


W. R. JENKINS, 

S50 Sixth Avenue, New Vork, 
PUBLISHER & IMPORTER OF FRENCH BOOKS, 
Carries one of the largest and best assorted stocks 
of French School Books in the United States, and is 
prepared to furnish Teachers, Schools, and Colleges 
promptly, at moderate prices. Catalogues free on 
application. Importations weekly. 


Gildersleeve’s Latin. 


This is a series of textbooks which holds the first 
rank among scholars. Its original clearness makes 
Latin a refreshing study for all true students, and its 
ability and thoroughness commend it to the most dis- 
tinguished linguists of both continents. The late 
Professor Thacher of Yale, and hundreds of our best 
teachers, have recommended it above all others. 
Send for circular and see what they say. 

Prices for Introduction or Examination. 
NEW PRIMER ...... $0.75 | READER 
GRAMMAR ......-.+-. 1.00} EXERCISE BOoK.... .72 

Books mailed for examination or introduction upon 
receipt of price. 

Descriptive circulars of MAURY’s GEOGRAPHIES, 
VENABLE’S MATHEMATICS, HOLMES’S READERs, 
and other textbooks, mailed on application. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


19 Murray Street, New Vork. 


Calculus, Geometry, &c. 


Halsted’s Elements of Geometry. 8vo, cloth, $1.75 


Johnson's Integral Calculus. . . . 1.50 
Curve Tracing. . .. .12mo* 1.00 
Merriman’s Geodesy, . .. . . 12mo,“ 1.50 
Least Squares. .. .8vo, “ 2.00 
Oliver, Wait and Jones Trigonometry. “ “ 1.25 
Rice and Johnson’s 
Differential Caleulus, . . . . . 8vo, “ 3.50 
Differential Calculus. Abridged, 12mo, “‘ 1.50 
Differential and Integral Caleulus, 12mo, “ 2.50 
Wood’s Co-Ordinate Geometry. 8vo, * 2.00 
Trigonometry... . . . . 12mo,* 1,00 


Published and for sale by 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, New York. 
Catalogues and specimen pages sent free by mail. 


SEND TO 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Murray St., New York, 


For Circulars and Price-lists Maury’s Geographies, 
Gildersleeve’s Latin, Venable’s Algebra, etc. 


The House I Live 


ored plates. 


Hclectic Educational Series. 


NOW READY, 


In. 


An Elementary Physiology for children. With special reference to the nature 
of alcoholic drinks and narcotics, and their effects upon the human system. 
12mo., full cloth, 96 pp. Fully illustrated with engravings and full-page col- 


Sample Copy and Introduction price, 30 cents. 


Eclectic German Fifth Reader. 


Complete Classical Reader for seventh and eighth school years. 
German authors, and thirteen portraits ; essays on German and German-Ameri- 
can literature; and other valuable features. 

Sample Copy and Introduction price, 72 cents. 


Sketches of 


Cloth, 325 pp. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG, & CO., Publishers, ° 
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